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POETRY. 


REMONSTRANCE 
Addressed by St. Basil, toa Fallen Virgin, by T. 
Moore, Esy. 

Remember now that virgin choir 
W ho loved thee, lost one as thou art, 


Before the work!’s profane desire | 
Had wari'd thine eye and chill’d thy heart. 


Recal! their looks so brightly calin, 
Around the lighted shrine at even, 

When, mingling in the vesper psalm, 
Thy spirit seemed to sigh for heaven. 


Remember, too, the tranquil sieep 

That o’er thy lonely pillow stole, 
Whilst thou hast prayed that God would keep 

From every harm thy virgin soul. 
Where is it now, that innocent 

And happy time, where Is 1t gone ? 
Those light repasts, where young Content 

And Temperance stood smiling on ; 
The maiden step, the seemly dress, 

In which thou went’st along so meck ; 
The blush that, at a look, or less, 

Came o'er the paleness of thy cheek. 


Alas, alas! that paleness, too, 
The bloodless purity of brow, 
More touching than the rosiest hue 
On beauty’s cheek,—where 1s 1t now ? 


SELECT TALES. 


THE ITALIAN GENTLEMAN.—a TALE. 


‘andrea Vivano, the Italian gentleman who late- 
ly lived with Master Husbora without the town, was 
yesterday morning found dead in the bed which the, 
gaoler permitted him to occupy. The crowner’s 
quest hath already been taken, and it has been pro- 
nounced thatthe deceased had swallowed some po- 
tent drug, by which he was enabled to sleep himself 
to death. There is strange discourse abroad about 
certain horrible crimes which the dead man at- 
tempted, if he did not in trath really perpetrate; but 
as itis said that the peace and reputation of a lady 
willbe greatly affected by its general publication, 
we refrain from telling our readers even what little 
we know about this dark business.—[ Woodhead’s 
County Chronicle, Thursday, Sept. 26, 1776. 

The above paragraph appeared at the time men- 
tioned in a newspaper, printed by ene Wm. Wood- 
head, and published by him at his shop, the King’s 
Head, ina little passage called Harold street, in the 
ancient port of Hastings. Sixty yearsago, the very 
few chronicles circulated in the counties were con- 
ducted by gentlemen, who would have considered 
themselves disgraced, and marked for public con- 
tempt, if they had given to their lite neighbour- 
hood a tale of horror, which, however true, would 
certainly, in its publicity, deely wound the feelings 
of some innocent persons who with it were unhap- 
pily connected. Consequently the worthy Mr. 
Woodhead never gave to the public the history of 
“The Italian Gentleman.” A’ long period however, 
having elapsed since its conclusion, and as nothing 
now lives or breathes which can claim kin and 
friendship with those whom it concerned, itis given 
to the world without any suspicion of impropriety or 
fear of reproach in its publication, 

Master Jacob Husborn lived in a caste}lated stone 
house standing between Hastings and Silscomb; a 
small place in which some medicinal springs had 
been discovered, and so advertised as to draw fo its 
baths and villas many visiters. He was proud to be- 
lieve that his dwellings had been erected by one of 
his own ancestors about the time of the ascension of 
Queen Elizabeth; but he possessed no written re- 
cords of his family by which the fact could be placed 
beyond controversy. He had, however, afew hun- 
dred acres of the good land of Sussex, which had 
certainly descended to him in direct entail from his 
great-grandfather; and out of the revenue which they 
produced (he farmed them not himself,) he was en- 
abled to support the fitting establishment of an En- 
glish country gentleman, who aspired to nothing more 
than lodging, feeding, and drinking genteelly and 

sufficiently, without being indebted to either physi- 
cal or mental exerticn, or the still more despised 
Operations of trade and barter. 
_ The household of Husborn comprised but few 
individuals; and its monotony must have been un- 
bearable to one of phlegmatic temperament. He 
had been early left a jolly, tearless widower, the 
father of one child, who alone of all created 
things could bring warmth and expression to his 
Voice, brillianey to his eye, or emotion to his heart. 
Margaret Husborn was some years past the season 
of absolute youth, but she was constitutionally the 
true offspring of her parent; aud it seemed as if the 
Seasons of infancy, womanhood, and mature age, 
were to pass over her without bringing forth those 
fruits of feeling, passion, and judgment which are 


woman—full of the virtues and full of the weakness- 
es of her kind—loving, credulous, passive, believ- 
ing, she was the creatufe, the slaye, the admirer of 
all beings more intellectual than herself, with whom 
she became placed in contact. ‘The Italian gentle- 
man lived beneath the roof of the father and daugh- 
ter thus described. ‘This circumstance is easily ex- 
plained. ‘Lhe Cinque Ports, about the middle of 
last century, were favourite resorts of the idle, 
the fashionable, and the opulent, who were instruct- 
ed by their physicians to seek health and amuse- 
ment on their gay shores. Amongst such visiters 
to Hastings was the foreigner whose name has been 
given; and as it was nut then accounted disreputa- 
ble, even amongst people of independence, to re- 
ceive such inmates within their dwellings, Vivano 
became domiciled with Jacob Husborn and his gentle 
daughter Margaret. ‘The Italian was a man of sin- 
gular aspect and bearing; and though it does not 
appear, that even from among the most discerning 
of those who looked upon, any judgment was elicit- 
ed to the prejudice of his personal and moral cha- 
racter, yet it may not be uninteresting to give the 
description which was written by one who had long 
observed and could well deseribe appearances, if he 
could not speculate on their probable indication of 
principles and effects. 

Signior Andrea Vivano, at the time hinted at, was 
probably about the age of thirty. He had lived with 
Master Husborn more than twelve months—a most 
unusual circumstance, considering the short season- 
visits which people were in the habit of paying to the 
coast; and it was remarked that he had much im- 
proved the healthful hue of his complexion, and in- 
creased the rotundity and apparent strength of his 
limbs, since he first made his appearance. That 
which was most remerkable about bim was his 
sameness of manner. Did the sun shine merrily in 
the skies, and all animated nature in some manner 
seem to rejoice in the calm and majestic beauty of 
the material world, Vivano would walk abroad, tn 
his usual balf quiet and half sullen mood, and seem 
as if he feared or disdained to raise his eyes to the 
glorious clouds above. In the wildness of the win- 
ter storm, amid the night tempest, when the spirits 
ot the waters shrieked, as if in mockery of the cries 
of drowning mariners, and all along the coast Chris- 
‘tiaa men were busy in setting up lights to direct the 
en feng cred bark, he would waik out to look on the 
battle of the elements; but then, also, were his louks 
dall and passionless as those of a weary student at 
the close of his midnight labour; neither by coun- 
tenance nor voice did he express fear of the great 
aud mysterious powers which were busy around him, 
or the least hope or prayer that they would sink into 
rveace, and leave man and his merchandise unscathed. 

es, the look of the Italian was certainly not répel- 
lent, though it must be confessed it was an object of 
curiosity tu those speculators who pretended to look 
through eyes into hearts; and it disappointed those 
who thought to find every biped possessed of the 
human face ‘‘divine.”” In a word, his head was 
such a one as a young sculptor, well versed in the 
mechanical rales of his study, but incapable of high 
couceptions, would produce,—a model perfectly re- 
gular, withouta fault; but also without a grace. 

Whatever the stranger might be to the curious, he 
was, an aceepted friend to Husborn. He reposed 
upon his imperturbable stillness; and when he ven- 
tured to launch into ta'k, and favour his inmate and 
his daughter with a few speculations on the course of 
events, finding his observations ever received without 
dissent, he beganto plume himself on his sagacity,and 
inwardly applaud the intelligence and high breeding 
which was displayed by at least one of the hearers. 

Months passed away; and it began to appear, as 
time fled, that the approach of a more intimate union 
was about to take place in the litde circle. Husborn 
had for some time seen that Vivano had spent much 
of his time with his daughter Margaret. He observ- 
ed his conduct at first with apathy or indifference; 
and at last, so rauch had his friendship increased, 
that he sometimes thought of making a few neces- 
sary inquiries into his family and fortune, and ac- 
septing him for his sou-in-law at once. He was the 
more induced to arrive at this conclusion, because, 
dull eyed as he was, he could not but observe that 
his fair daughter, nothing loth, accompanied the 
Italian in all his long and gloomy walks, and besides, 
wasted with him many hours in the library,—an 
apartment in his house into which no intrusion ever 
occurred. ‘This equivocal intimacy continued to in- 
crease; not that, indeed, Vivano was more tender 
than at first in his atentions to Margaret, but every 
one could see, save the indolent father, there was a 
touching submission and respect in the conduct of the 
lady towards her lover, which declared him the lord 
of her heart and the master of her destinies, which 
she had not betrayed during the first few months of 
their acquaintance. 

‘The dark cloud which had long been rising against 
the peace of Husborn at length reached its height, 


Wout to distinguish her sex. She was, indeed, a 


and was about to burst on his devoted head. He, too, 


felt the course of fate concerned him, though he 
knew not how or wherefore—he fluttered and trem- 
bled as a bird does when the heavy airis burdened 
with the coming storm. Every night he pressed 
his pillow he determined that the ensuing morn 
should be dedicated to a long interview with his 
guest, the conclusion of which, he doubted not, 
would be the recognition of one of some fortune, 
perhaps of rank, as the husband of his daughter.— 
Meanwhile, Slargaret partook of the change which 
seemed to prevade all the family. ‘The gay and 
almost reckless air with which the young and inno- 
cent are Wont toenjoy existence, had flec,and gloom 
and impatience sat on her once calm brow. She 
seemed to desire to be alone with her father: yet, 
when she appeared the most so determined, Vivano 
would declive his usual walk, or hour of study, and, 
looking at her full in the face, would declare that 
he could not, would not lose ber society. It became 
evident that the manner in which the indolent En- 
glish gentleman, his simple daughter, and the 
strange Italian, lived together, had in it nothing of 
the elements of duration, and strange cireumstauces 
presently dissolved it. 

A court-martial was about to be held by the offi- 
cers stationed with their troops at the castle of Has- 
tings, on a fellow who had committed so atrocious a 
crime, that every one knew, though nobody of 
course spoke about it, that the trial, the sentence, 
and its execution, would succeed each other between 
sun and sun. One morning Vivano said, indifferently 
(it was his custom to attend all judicial proceedings 
relating to criminal affairs, and all public punish- 
ments and executions which occurred within an 
easy range of his residence) that he should visit the 
castle. ‘Phere, of course, my dear lady,” said he, 
addressing himself to Margaret, ‘* you will not 
wander.” 

Margaret trembled, and was the colour of, one 
who had laina day in the tomb. 

** Where will you spend the day?” continued Vi 
vano, in the same careless tone, but with his singu- 
lar eyes turned broadly on the lady’s face. 

**t-—1,” said Margaret, laying her hand on her 
father, who, almost unconscious of their presence, 
had been musing with his face towards the fire— 
‘*] purpose as the day is dry and fine, walking 
henes to the house of Sacdams Dorothea; my aunt, 
T bear is unwell, and—” Margaret again turned and 
encountered the colorless eve of the ltalian—‘‘and,”’ 
said she, in a firmer tone, ‘* with your good will, I 
will visit her, and return on the morrow.” 

**'Thy will and mine,” said her father, with more 
sprightliness than was usual, ‘* my good wench are 
one, but, prythee, be not long away. And you, Sig- 
nor Vivano, I shall Jook for you ere night-fall; you 
know how our chess-board stands, and to-night | 
will be revenged.” 

The Italian smiled after his fashion; and, shortly 
afterwards, Margaret having twice kissed her father’s 
cheek, a token of affectiqn rarely known to pass in 
their phlegmatic family, each weut forth, apparent- 
ly to fulfil the purpose each had appointed. 

The evening came, the urn hissed, and, the fire 
hummed cheerfully; the chess beard, on which a 
game half played was exhibited, seemed to occupy 
the entire attention of Master Husborn, except that 
at intervals he turned somewhat impatiently toward 
the dour. ‘‘Aye,” saidhe, mentally, again peering 
towards the table, ‘thus I shall circumvent him, 
and prove my skill.” But Vivano did not return; 
and the disappointed player, after concluding the 
game in his own mind a dozen times entirely to his 
own satisfaction, with a dismal air ordered his ser- 
vant tolight him to his chamber; and particularly 
desired, that win the Signor came home, he should 
be told that master had gone to bed, vexed that he 
had not returned in time to finish the game. 

Some time after midnight the Italian gentleman 
did return, and, with his usual taciturnity, nodding 
good night to the servant, after he had received his 
message, went to bed. In the morning Husborn 
looked peevish. Vivano, who had risen before him, 
accosted him frankly. 

‘* Well, Sir,” said he; ‘the foolish wretch was 
shot—the hour was midnight. 1 could not forego 
the sight. You know my foible; it is my philosophy, 
not my want of humanity, which makes me curious 
to contemplate the way in which the human taper 
isextinguished. If I had returned in the evening, 
I should have lost the ‘pleasure—I mean the interest 
—I take in such scenes, and I should have been vexed 
to my own death to have been beaten in the match, 
which must yet, I suppose, be played out between 


‘¢ Well,” replied Husborn, with returning good 
humour, ‘‘the night is passed, and the present is a 
new day, our bonny Margaret will return anon, and 
we shall‘Sgain all be merry.” 

The day did pass, but without the anticipated 
merriment—the lady returned not, the following 
night was passed in restlessness—the next day came, 
and was prolonged in its length by anxious thouglits 


ation of his friend. 


-before their position. 


—the succeeding night was one of trembling fear— 
the third day, since the departure of Margaret on 
her little journey, lingered in its course, yet she ree 
turned not home, 

** Sir,” said Vivanoto Hosburn, whose mind, un- 
used lo any Occurrence out of the common course of 
an English independent life, seemed utterly broken 
by the loss of his daughter—** Sir, good and oblige 
ing sir, L will instantly take horse, and visit the lady 
at whose house your daughter is sojourning; doubt- 
less some sudden illness, perhaps, after all, of little 
import, has imprisoned her in her chamber. Be ase 
sured of her good presence, or at least of happy 
things, ere nig lt. 

Husborn sank into his chair, bewildered in doubt 
and fear, and Vivano immediately took his leave. 
The father passed another day of undefined anguish: 
the night was destined to give point and purpose to 
the arrow of grief which was about to cleave his 
heart. Long after the clouds of the evening had 
fallen on the earth, the slow approach of a horse was 
heard at the gate. Husborn hastened to the portal 
of hs uouse and received Vivano, who seemed la- 
bouring with some great sorrow and much physical 
exertion, and ready to sink to the ground. For a mo- 
he looked as if he had forgotten his own wound, and 
was conscious only of the apparently prostrate situ- 
He ied him into the accustomed 
parlour, and placing him ona chair, sat down in 
another beside him, unconsciously drawing a third 
The instant these movements 
were completed, Husborn cast his eyes on the seat, 


and suddenly perceiving it was empty, he struck his 


open hands on his brow, aud wept like a young child. 

neounted groans and sighs passed a few moments; 
and Vivano waited the return of comparative placidi- 
ty and intellect before he spoke. ‘I'he old man—he 
had much advanced in age during the last five days 
—drew his hands from his brows, end drying them 
mechanically with his handkerchief, turned towards 
his companiona look which needed not the inter- 
pretation of words. 

Sir,” said the Italian, recurring to his usual cold 
equanimity of manner, ‘‘I have read in some books 
of my native land, that the brave English tremble, 
like curs, on the first approach of danger and be- 
reavement; but that the moment the demons of evil 
and grief really present themselves, they assume the 
courage aud constancy of their bold country-dogs, 
and perish not but in the warm and painless hour of 
struggling and warfare.” 

Husborn replied to this exodium with a childish 
look of inquiry. Another minute of silence ensued, 
when the speaker continued,— 

‘“‘Your——my Margaret has not visited the rela- 
tion she spoke of, nor has the lady seen your daught- 
er siuee the spring of the last year.” 

Again the childless father pressed his hands upon 
his eyes, as he would shut out for ever the light of 
heaven, and the consciousness of existence. Vivano 
paused. After some time, Nature ever true to her- 
self, permitted the paroxysm of grief to subside, and 
Husborn, slowly taking his rigid fingers from his 
temples, turned a piteous look tawards his compan- 
ion, which seemed to intimate the he was prepared to 
hear the worst. Ihe speaker continued,— 

‘* Your daughter, on the evening of the day she 
left us, was seen walking alone near the White-horse 
rock; a few hours afterwards, an alarm was raised 
along the coast that a boat’s crew from a pirate brig, 
which the night before had ran into one of the 
neighbouring ereeks, had committed many acts of 
violence and plunder, and bad seized an unprotect- 
ed woman as she was wandering by the edge of the 
waters.” Husborn again averted his face; but, as 
he seemed to retain a consciousness of the meaning 
of the words addressed to him, Vivano steadily con- 
tinued: —** Upon hearing this rumour, spurred my 
horse to the beach, and after some time lost in tire- 
some inquiry, I arrived at the huts of a few fisher- 
men, by whom, as it afterwards appeared, the rumour 
of the atrocious acts of the pirates had been sent 
abroad. It signifies not to mention that the plunder 
of the seamen was made up chiefly of the coarse 
provisions of the country people: they bore with 
them a woman whom they had seized on an unfre- 
queated strand. Several old and disereet fishermen 
told me that, when the alarm was raised, and they 
discovered with their glasses that the rovers were 
four miles from land, they saw distinctly, standing 
up amidst their dark-blue jackets, the figure of a 
tall lady dressed in flowing white. I inquired why 
they did not make pursuit? They laughed at my 
question. Her topmast bit of canvass, said one, only 
was visible when the first officer of his Majesty’s 
revenue cutter was acquainted with the outrage.” 

Vivano paused, not as if he had concluded his 
recital, but with a tone which indicated an expect- 
ation of hearing some remark made on that which he 
had already detailed. Not a word was heard; he 
gently raised the eandle, and looked for some mo- 
ments intently on the face of Husborn; it was partly 


| hidden from view, having fallen on his right arm, 
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him father.”? He had fallen into a swoon, and was, 
for a certain period, dead to the pains of the pre- 
sent hour, and to all the hopes of the future. Vivano 
silently returned to his seat, and satdown like a 
iece of art, fashioned inimitation of humanity.— 
ooking like warm life, but being, in reality, withput 
breath or pulge. This statue like position and si- 
lence was maintained upwards of an hour, when the 
Italian gentleman rose with noiseless manner which 
distinguished all his movements, gave another look 
at the unconscious Husbon, and gliding out of the 
room, passed to his own chamber. 
The sixth morning after the abduction of his 
daughter. Husborn met again, at the breakfast table, 
his friend and companion. A strange alteration was 
seen in his appearance. “The hearty -rotundity cf 
his countenance was broken up; his fleshy cheeks, 
which so lately bore the shape aud hue of vigour, 
hung in sallow folds on his sunken jaws; his eyes, 
which, but a few days before, were round and bright, 
were now reduced to narrow lines, which, obscured 
with rheum and tears, scarce could take in the glar- 
ing light of day; and his manly‘hands prematurely 
shook with the weakness of confirmed palsy and 
extreme age. 
‘‘Wherefore did you leave me last night?” he 
slowly inquired in the tone of one who would speak 
something reproachfully, but that be feared to do so. 
“I thought, sir,” replied Vivano, ‘‘that you were 
asleep. I know how golden are the minutes which 
the unhappy pass in slumber. Consider your ealm- 


having been left so long undisturbed.” 

“‘Alas! I slept not,” replied the afflicted man; ‘‘I 
think that I shall never sleep more ——— here, | 
mean.” 

The seventh and the eighth day since the depar- 
ture of Margaret succeeded each other, and it be- 
came evident, in this brief space of time, that the 
amiable and plethoric Husborn would not suddenly 
die of grief for the loss of his daughter. He seemed 
to bear the pressure of his woes, as does the tortoise 
a huge stone placed upon his enduring back; the 
weight which was upon him made him breathe har¢, 
and remain on the spot on which he was fixed, yet 
he did breathe, and live. Deprived of the com- 

anionship and ministration of his daughter, Vivano 
Chonee more necessary to him than ever. He now 
seldom spoke; but, when he did, he called him his 
son, and entreated him not to leave him alone in a 
world which contained for him few of kin, friend- 
ship, or acquaintance. ‘*When Idie,” said the old 
man, ‘‘the house and.lands are yours; abide here, 
and wait the coming of my child.” Another of 
these oblivious fits, so common to men of his plysi- 
~ al nature, succeeded, and Vivano carried him to 
his couch, 

Husborn’s remark that on this earth he should 
sleep little, proved no chance prophecy, but the 
emanation of some inward and spiritual knowledge. 
On the night of the ninth day of distress, atfer sitting 
some hours listlessly in company with Vivano, he 
said, **My son, I have thrice watched the coming 
and going of the moon, and the nights appear to me 
to be treble their usual length. I cannot sleep,” 

“Sir,” said the Italian gentleman, somewhat care- 
lessly, ‘‘that should be cured, madness or death 
must assuredly suceeed after a certain number of 
watching hours. Here now,” said he, producing a 
small phial, ‘I have the means of commanding tran- 
quil sleep and happy dreams; it isa medicine dis- 
covered by a monk of Rome. ‘Take it; seek to 
slumber without its aid; but, should the hour of 
midnight again strike on your ear, swallow the whole 


-_ 


+ contents, and quickly you will fall asleep, in the 


; ‘pleasing conscivusness of the coming of a peaceful 
and happy morn.” 

The passive patient took the nostrum from the 
hand of his friend, and shortly afterwards the house- 
hold retired to rest. 

The Kalian Gentleman rose early the next morn- 
ing, and, with noiseless tread, approached the sick 
man’s door. He listened with much attention for 
some minutes, and returned. An hour afterwards 
he glided again to the chamber; ail was yet still. — 
He then dressed himself; and desiring the servant 
not to awaken his master, who happily was ina 
deep sleep, departed fora walk, which, ashe said, 
would occupy several hours. 

Vivano had scarcely passed beyond call from the 
house, when the bell of Husborn’s chamber was 
rung somewhat violently. ‘he servant instantly 
entered; and beheld his master sitting upright in 
the bed. “ Tell Signior Vivano,” said he wildly, 
** T would speak with him,” 

** He has left some time,” said the man, ‘* on his 
morning’s walk, and I know not which road he has 
taken.” 

** Was this done kindly?” rapidly replied the 
master. ‘* Well, go and quickly, to Dr. Mytton, 
and say I need to see him instantly.” 

The message was a joyful one to a faithful ser- 
vant who loved his master, and he hastened to de- 
liver it. Hitherto all men of known skill and ad- 
vice had been kept from his presence by the inter- 
position of Vivano, who denounced the healing art 
as one of absolute conjecture. 

After a very short lapse of time, the 
cane of the physician preceded him in his progress 
tothe sick chamber. The servant had, in fact, mei 
him withina few paces of Husborn’s house, to which 
he was, as he told him, purposely proceeding. In 
2 few minutes he was standing by the side of his 


Id-headed 


see as it lay extended on the back rail of the chair.— | 
+i Malice.domestic” could not fora time ‘* touch 
| 


ness this morning,—perhaps it is owing to your . 


patient, had his hand on his pulse, and was anx- 
iously tracing the fearful contortioas which now 
shook his frame. He saw, in a moment, temporary 
delirium had seized on his ‘friend, and that the pre- 
sent was no moment to enter on businesa, which re- 
quired the highest exertions-of sanity and self pos- 
session, 

‘* By what fires are those demons burnt, who steal 
away a man’s heart. See doctor,” said the bewil- 
dered man, tearing open his vest, ** see, they have 
stolen mine; whut a horrible void is here!” 

** Your daughter,” said the physician mildly. He 
had, with learned and humane skill, touched the 
chord which vibrated to intelligence; *tyour daugh- 
ter,” he repeated in a soothing tone. The wild as- 
peet of the sick man fled at once; he threw himselt 
forward on the bossom of the doctor, and covered 
him with his tears. ‘Taking instant advantage of 
this sudden return of sensibility, Dr. Mytton, gently 
chid his patient for his irritability. ‘* Do you 
know,” said he, ‘*that I come to tell you some 
chance exists of recovering your lost daughter?” 

Husborn raised his head from the bosom of the 
physician, and sprung up with convulsive strength. 

“ Nay, my friend,” he continued, **1 did not say 
she Aud been recovered; | did not say she was alive 
and in safety among her friends; but be patient; bear 
the dispensations of Heaven, and cease not to pray 
that they may fali lightly on you.” 

The sovereignity of the poor father’s intellect at 
this instant appeared perfectly restored. He placed 
himself in a quiet, retired posture; and taking the 
hand of his attendant, said, in a plaintive but com- 
posed tone, ** 1 know you, Dr. Mytton, you have 
dealt kindly towards me; but it avails not. 1 know 
what I have lost; [need now no opiate for the mind, 
no administration of false hope, to give me peace 
and resignation. As you have commanded me, I 
bow to the will of heaven.” 

** Master Husboro,” said the physician, still more 
depending on the improved manner of his patient, 
‘¢{ have spoken to you the words of hope; and when 
did Dr. Mytion”— rising as he spoke with some dig- 
nity—**when Dr. Mytton give his patient hope of 
escape from sorrow or death, that he had to thank 
the churel yard stone for concealing his falsehood 
or his ignorance?” 

** Never, never!” said the patient. ‘* But where,” 
continued he, in a voice which increased every mo- 
ment in power and vivacity, ‘* where is my Signior 
Andrea Vivano? Hehad used to watch my bedside, 
though he never spoke to me such words of good 
cheer as 1 have heard from you.” The physician 
changed countenance when he heard the name of 
the Italian; but Husborn did not notice the cireum- 
stance, and proceeded. ** He will Le angered when 
he retarns to find that I have taken counsel of you; 
he hath heretofore administered to me. Here—ah, 
here! is a draught which | should have taken las 
midnight, had notthe watching of three nights fol- 
lowing each other procured me sleep.”’ 

** Let me see it,” said the physician, in a quick, 
tremulous tone, seizing, at the same time, a very 
small bottle of some black liquid, which lay on the 
table; within the reach of the bed. Without saying 
another word, the doctor opened the bottle, and tast- 
ed the contents. With a convulsive effort, he in- 
stantly ejected the liquid; and, in a sort of con- 
strained composure of manner, put the phial into his 
pocket. ‘* Farewell, my friend,” said he to Hus- 
born; **remember that 1, Dr. Mytion, have given 
you hopes of soon-coming health and peace. | shall 
visit you again ere the day be out, and, in the mean 
time, repose in quiet. Follow only the directions 
of your faithful servant, whom I will instract in his 
duty. ”? 

The physician took a hasty departure; and, at the 
door, summoned Felix, the honest servant of the 
house. ‘* When does the Signior return?” quoth 
he. Perbaps, sir, in two hoars.” **”Tis well.”’ 
he replied; ‘* be without your master’s door while 


within his chamber, and see that the patient receive 
nought from any hands but mine. Anon I shall re- 
turn.” **Safe,” suid Felix. ‘he doctor aod the 
fellow seemed to understand each other; and as 
the one departed, the other proceeded directly to 
his master’s bed room door, and quietly laid himselt 
across it. 

It was near mid-day when the Italian gentleman 
returned. Upon entering the house, he looked 
quickly round, and, in a somewhat hurried tone, in- 
; quired the health of hishost. ‘** Somewhat better,” 
briefly replied Felix; * he sleeps still, and must not 
be disturbed.” WVivano appeared to recoil for a 
moment upon himself; but, suddenly recovering, he 
waved his hand in token of his approbation of the in- 
telligence, and walked into his apartment. 

The Italian had scarcely seated himself, and pro- 
duced from his-pocket a parcel of papers, which he 
was about to peruse, when a peculiar rap at the door 
called Felix from his post to receive the physician. 
*© Stout Felix,” said the Doctor, ‘‘I will now take 
charge of your master; stand you at the portal; let none 
now within go home; but, at your discretion, admit 
all who seek to enter.” The doctor walked slowly 
towards the room occupied by the foreigner; and as 
he put his hand on the lock, turning back his head, 
he saw the mayor of Hastings, his jurats, and at- 
tendants, in an imposing but quiet array, enter 
the house. He drew back, and gave them prece- 
dence; and in a moment the retired parlour of mas- 
ter Husborn was filled with important personages, 
and became the scene of grave business. An athle- 
tie man, stepping directly up to the Signior, in- 


he is absent; when he returns, on your life remain 


quired if his name was not Andrea Vivano. ‘‘ So 


they call me,” said the Italian with hesitation. **Then 
here I arrest thee,” said the man, putting his hea 
hand between his neck and his shoulder; ‘here I 
arrest thee, Andrea Vivano, for sundry capital fe- 
lones.” 

A hum of expectation filled the apartment, not- 
withstanding it was occupied nearly altogether by 
those who knew the mystery of the whole business. 
The Italian making no present reply to the momentous 
summons with which he bad been visited, the mayor 
stepped forward into the middle of the apartment, 
aud spoke as follows:—Signior, on the eaths of two 
good and veritable men I have issued my warrant, 
charging you with having compassed and designed 
the deaths of more than one of his Mayesty’s subjects. 
We are instructed that one of your victims now lies 
in this house in mortal extremity; and therefore are 
we here in person to take from him his last evidence, 
so that your crimes, if they be proved against you, 
escape noi punishment in this world by the untimely 
death of true witnesses.” 

**May it please yoar worship, ” said Dr. Mytton, 
stepping forward with alacrity, ‘‘the worthy Master 
Husborn is aot in extremis. ‘The whole course of 
examination, which will doubtless end in the com- 
mittal or deliverance of that man, may, with much 
physical benefit, take place in his presence; nay, | 
almost predicate that the excitement ot his latent 
feelings, which certainly will be exhibited on the 
occasion, may determine him at once towards health 
and reason,” 

“As you advise, worthy doctor,” said the mayor; 
such a course willat least save the time and trouble 
of further examination.” 

Presently the whole party were in the spacious 
chamber occupied by Master Husborn. He sat, after 
the physician hac whispered something earnestly in 
his ear, with much placidity and self-possesion 1a an 
easy chair placed in the centre of the room. ‘The 
mayor and his attendants were soon suitably accom. 
modated; and the prisoner having been placed be- 
tween the athletic man who had arrested him, and 
stout Felix, the worthy Dr. Mytton, who seemed to 
take upon himself the office of public prosecutor, 
stepped forth. ‘*Call,” said he, with the voice of 
one expecting to be obeyed, ** Mistress Colville.” An 
attendant went to the door, and ushered in a matron- 
ly woman, of suspicious gentility of appearance.— 
**‘Look round,” said the physician, ‘‘and see if you 
behold any of whom it becomes you on your oath to 
testify the truth.” 

The woman turned round, and encountered the 
figure of the Italian gentleman, as he stood, with 
folded arms, calmly looking towards the ceiling of 
theroom. **That isthe man!” she at once exclain- 
ed; ‘*l know him by his whitely eyes.” 

. “Briefly, but traly, declare what you know of 
him,” said the mayor. 

** First relieve me of that weight of gold!” ex- 
claimed the woman, throwing down a heavy purse 
of guineas; **L cannot breathe freely while it lies on 
my bosom.” ‘ 

For a moment the witness breathed hard, and 
trembled; then clasping her hands, and appeared to 
look upward with joy and gratitude, in a firm tone 
she spoke as follows:— 

** Un the night of the 7th of the current month, 
that gentleman, whose name [I know not, but who, 
asl take it, is a foreigner, entered my obscure 
lodgings in the outskirts of the neighbouring town 
of Wincheslea. I need not detail the discourse 
which privately engaged us. 1 promised to receive 
at his hands, at a certain coming time, a lady whose 
situation required a matron’s care, and, for her hon- 
our’s suke, a matron’s vigilance. At the time ap- 
pointed they came. I thought, while 1 looked on 
the young stranger, that she might have withheld 
her visit for some time, at least; but that was not 
my business, He had great ado to part from her; 
she wept much; and I heard her detain him, almost 
by mere foree, until he made many vows, the pur- 
port of which [ could searcely collect. At length 
he came down stairs, ‘ Here,’ said he, giviag me 
that purse, which then coutained five more picces, 
‘there is for thy charges; and,’ said he, whispering, 
‘they will serve thee weil until I return from that 
foreign clime to which I have privily told thee | 
am destined; but,’ added he, * if—and thou knowest 
the chauces of the time—neither mother nor child 
should remain tobe thy burthen, the residue of the 
purse is thine.’ I was about to ask some explanation, 
but he hastily bade me be silent and discreet, and 
vanished. ‘he next day I looked on my lodger; 
her eyes were red with weeping. I could have taken 
my sacramental oath she had been my own poor 
daughter, who had died broken*hearted about fif- 
teen years ago, when she was about her age. From 
that moment | resolved she should receive from my 
hands all the care and service of a mother. A night 
or two afterwards, screams of anguish issued from 
the lady’s room: Lrushed from my door, and sum- 
moned a worthy man, one Master Gournay, who 
lived near me. He was by her bedside ina few min- 
utes; and in an hour afterwards he made me ander- 
stand, frightened as I was, that my lodger had given 
birth to a dead child; and that, being now jna state 
of high delirium, my sole business was to take care 
lest in a moment of returning strength she commit- 
ted violence on herself.” ; 

Husborn, who had been sighing audibly during 
this recital, at length demanded, with emotion, 
** Does she live—does she live?” 

_The physician waved his hand, and in a moment 
his daughter Margaret was on her knees before him, 


- tal penalty as if his machinations had been success- 


‘plete his signature; and presently the apartment was 


— —= = 
The good man uttered a sort of hysteric laugh; his 
face and neck then suddenly assumed a purple co- 
lour, his eyes closed, and he fell back on his chair, 
The physician and Master Gournay bastened to him. 
I feared,” said the latter. 

‘sf you bleed him,” observed the Italian, for 
the first time breaking his peace, ‘* he dies upon the 
spot.’ 

The medical men exchanged a brief look of incre- 
dulity; and, before ten could be counted, they had 
struck a lancet into his arm, and his blood spouted 
directly on the prisoner. Not many minutes elaps- 
ed before the benevolent doctors succeeded in restor- 
ing not only animal life, but perfect sensibility to 
the patient. He spoke not, but he raised his 
daughter, and placed her by his side. 

‘* May it please your worship now,” said Dr, 
Mytton, ‘‘my patient’s strength having, contrary to 
my anticipation, shown itself unequal to the present 
hearing of the full developement of the scenes of 
guilt whereof the gracious course of events has given 
me the knowledge, permit me to depose of certain 
particulars, which, doubtless, will determine your 
worship to hold this man with a strong hand until he 
abide his trial. Sitting last night alone in my study, 


this gentleman, Mr. Gournay, a worthy practitioner 


of Winchelsea, called on me. It is the custom of 
medical men, as well amongst those of small talents 
and fame, as with those of regular title and extensive 


practice, to take counsel of each other; and more es- 


pecially do we exchange advice amongst ourselves — 


% 


when some moral wrong, too often the cause of bodie 


ly disease, comes to our knowledge. In fine, Mr, 
Gournay told me that he had been suddenly called 
to attend an unknown female, whom ie had deliver. 
ed from the pains of childbirth, and imminent dan- 
ger of madness or death, who had, by the advice of 
her lover, swallowed an almost certain poison. All, 
he said, that he could elicit from the poor patient 
was, that her lover had promised to be her husband; 
that he had convinced her, her confinement must be 
secret, whilst he soleranly guaranteed to give full sa- 
tisfaction to her friends; and, finally, that the last 
promise he extorted from her was, that, at the mo- 
ment she felt the pains of a mother come upon her, 
she should swaliow the contents of a small phial (a 
portion of which Mr, Gournay presented me with,) 
which, he assured her, would carry her through her 
hour of trial without pain or consciousness. I imme- 
diately set out to visit the young female, and at once 
Knew her to be the daughter of the honest Master 
Husborn. I said not a word of this recognition, but 
went home. In the morning, early, [took my way 
to this house, pondering in my mind what would oc- 
cur in my interview with its master, whose loss and 
consequent illness, I had been made acquainted with. 
While I was thus filled with doubtful anticipations, 
walking slowly, | was summoned to basten my pace, 
to give aid in a case of imminent danger. I found 
this sufferer,” pointing to Husborn, ‘*bercft of rea- 
son. By moral and physical means, J in part restor- 
ed him to the dignity of his nature. He confided to 
me his secret sorrows; and amongst other matters 
which seemed to him of least importance, he showed 
me this small phial, the conteuts of which he had 
been requested, by his dear acquaintance, friend, and 
son-in-law that should have been, Signior Andrea 
Vivano, now standing there, to quatf off, at midnight, 
as the means of procuring the blessing of sleep.”? A 
pause ensued, and all eyes were turned towards the 
Italian gentleman. The physician continued—** fhe 
phial found in the hand of the young lady by my cole 
league, and that delivered to me by Master Husborn, 
are alike; and the contents of both, the syrup of the 
poppy of Natolia, a thrice mortal poison. A tithe 
part of the dontents now remaining, swallowed by 
any present, would produce instaut and unresisted 


death, unless, as it does happen with the human | 


economy, one in «bout fifty experiments, a retehing 79 


sickness should supervene, and the drug should be 
rejected,” 


A general respiration of breath, which seemed ine — 


dicative alike of satisfaction and horror, pervaded 
the whole chamber. Silence ensued; and the mayor, 


taking up a pen, was about to sign a paper, when he | 


was interrupted by a bollaw laugh, which proceeded 
from the Italian. 
fected ease, “to what purpose is this mummery? 
You say L administered my good medicine to this 
simple man and his daughter, to destroy, and not to 
save their lives. Be it so: the bad opinion of any 
here will not affect the peace of an Italian. Behold, 
they are alive! I have committed no murder; set me 
free!” 

“‘Signior,” said the magistrate, with extraordinary 
gravity, ‘‘you contemplated murder, and worked 
warily for its consummation. I know not the laws 
of your country; but here, in England, where we 
know no assassins, if a man take counsel to circum- 
vent the life of his fellow creature, and is prevented 
in his design by the kind interposition of Provi 
dence, nevertheless he is amenable to the same mor 


ful.” 
The Italian closed his eyes for a moment, but 
made no reply. The magistrate proceeded to com- 


cleared of all neighbours and strangers. _ 
The event of the following day has been recorded 
by the intelligent William Woodhead. It only re- 


“Weil! he exclaimed, with af- 


mains to mention, that, amongst Vivano’s papers | 


lett in the house of Master Husborn, a fair copy of [ 


the will made in his favour was found, and a citation 


from the elders of the University of Padua, calling | ¥ 


on one signior Vicentino, a physician, to appear at - 
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nation, in the case of certain ibels 
issued against, charging him with atten pling the 
lives of two women living In that city. Ihe latter 
document bore the date of June 5, 1775. 


a private exami 


From the Trenton Emporium and True American. 
THE WILL. 


The prudent father sees of wealth his store 
Slowly increasing, while he toils for more, 
‘The tather dead, his heirs, even o’er bis grave, 
Laugh at his eare and squander all he gave; 

Or on each other turn with deadly hate 

If this has shared with that his large estate. 


“It is a clear case,” saidthe Lawyer. 

“Then L shall certainly gain the suit?” inquired 
the client. 

‘“‘Certainly—if the Court does you justice,” an- 
swered the Attorney. 

may proceed,” 


“Very good.” 
The ints son of Giles Sumpter turned from the 


abode of his legal adviser, with a feeling of hope in 
his heart, scarcely less felicitous than would have 
delighted him, had the words of the lawyer secured 
to him the possessions in dispute. His tather had 
been a worthy and industrious man; had amassed 
considerable wealth; bad been suddenly attacked 
with a prevailing epidemje, and been reduced in a 
few hours from robust health to the border of the 
grave. In his last moments he dictated a Will, in 
which one half of his estate was bequeathed to a step 
daughter; who, by those gentle and captivating al- 
tentions which only females can offer, had won from 
Lim a tather’s love. 

Mary Hillman was twenty-two when the death of 
her venerable and beloved friend took place. Sy. 
that event she was left in the world an orphan— 
without even one on whom she might look as a kins- 
man—with more wealth than any girl in the village 
and far more beauty of person, and sweetuess of cha- 
racter, than a sensible woman would have exchanged 
for her legacy. She had had lovers by the score— 
and would now, peobably, have them jn companies 
of fifties and bandreds. The world, which to the 
poor but amixble Mary, was full of pleasant promise 
and innocent enjoyment, to the rich heiress would 
become, perhaps, a whirlpool of fascinating arts and 
giddy follies. The fortune hunter would seek her 
band, careless of her heart—while the gay sensual- 
ist, who gratifies his passions al every expense, Sce- 
ing her without a nataral protector, and lovely to the 
eye, might beset her affections with many a secret 
wile, and win her heart, at the moment he deter- 
mined to avoid her hand. Fortune therefore, so be- 
sought in the petitions of the mattitude, in bringing 
to Mary of the tullness of her golden store, gave 
much to delight the present, and embitter the future, 

Bot who is Fortune? An errant dame, who looks 
down from celestial regions upon mortals, and seat. 
ters wealth from her glittering store, Often where it 
is least expected, and generally where itis least want- 
ed. Pleasant as her cup is to the eyes, and luscious 
as it isto the taste, the dregs are ever bitter to the 
heart of him whe diinks. How often do we see the 

eace of families broken—the moral and physical 
bealth of youth impaired—innocence give place to 
folly or guilt—and all that is lovely and worthy to 
be respected in our natures forgotten, over the ine- 
briating cup of Fortune! 

It was a pleasant evening in June, when James 
Sumpter sat at the window “ot his chamber, looking 
out upon the blue sky and crescent moon, and turn- 
ing over in his mind—not what the heavens suggest- 
ed, but what his soul mere. dearly loved—the 
way to wealth. His father had been dead six mouths, 
and had leit him half of his estae. ‘The son saw 
in that, a patrimony far too small for his unlimited 
desires, and had resolved upon wresting from his 
step sister her portion of a father’s bounty. - He had 
teed a lawyer to break the Will, already only prov- 
ed, and had taken all other steps deemed by his 
counsel necessary. 

“What is ten thousand to me,” he ruminated, 
** while twice ten thousand should properly be miue. 
She was not Lis daughter—she did not want it— 
while I, his only son, with no other dependence 
than this estate, am left with a miserable moiety.— 
Can L enjoy life, or even live without the whole?— 
No, and will not—the law says it is mine, and L will 
have it.” Such were the heart burnings with which 
this young mammon commenced a long and tedious 
Jaw suit, against one whom he ought to have loved, 
and for what he might well have despised, with his 
whole soul. 

‘The pleasures and the dance went on. The vil- 
luge ball room never before had presented so bril- 
lianta company; entertainment so rare; or festivities 
80 crowded by rosy mirth. 

** How beautiful!” exclaimed one who for a mo- 
ment had tarned an observer. 

**The Doctor and Mary Hillman,” added a se- 
cond, as though partaking oftsthe admiration of the 
first. 

**She is a lovely creature!” 

** And he is handsome.” 

. “Did you ever see such grace? She moves like a 
spirit: 

‘** They were certainly made for each other.” 

** Yes, it will be a mateh.” 

The village Lawyer, Parson, Squire, and Doctor, 
ere always great men at home—but Mary’s partner 
in the dance, possessed talents sufficiently command- 


ing to have attracted notice and produced respect 


even among the learned. He was about twenty- 
eight—had acquired a name in his profession—and 
inherited a fortune. His manners were those which 
belong peculiarly to the talent of hisart, being mild, 
courteous and persuasive. His person was agree- 
able and his atientions flattering. But there was an 
error into which tie had fallen, that rendered all his 
exterior qualities but as the whitening on the Sepul- 
chre. He was an Infidel. 

While the Doétor advanced his suit in the Court 
of Love, for the heart of Mary Hiliman, her step 
brother was urging his in the Ordinary’s Court, for 
her fortune. He set up the plea of his parent’s ina- 
bility to make a will on account of mental infirmity, 
produced by Lodily weakness, at the time oi the exe- 
cution of that under which his sister held. The 

wyers were well feed. Witnesses were examin- 
ed—ihe caused argued, and upon solemn deliberation 
decided against him. He appealed. 

Let us pause for a moment, and contemplate the 
persons before us. What has foriune brought to 
James Sumpter, when her hand placed wealth at his 
command? Was he thereby made happy? No—the 
most vindictive feelings had been engendered against 
one he oiherwise would have loved. Care had placed 
her crown of many thorns upon his brow, while bitter 
envy aad corroding covetousness sat enthroned in his 
heart, the prerogative of playing at will, on every 
cord in his bosom. What had Fortune done for 
Mary? It had placed her on a giddy height, where 
the virtuous tremble, and vice laughs—trum whence 
a retreat, which alone can save from ruin, is difficult 
to accomplish. 

We have no moving incident by field or flood to 
relate. ‘he romance of our tale is that of every 
day life, and not of the creative imagination. ‘The 
end follows with the certainty with which effects ai- 
tend upon their causes. Mary Hillman, the beautitul 
and captivating— the once innocent Mary—wandered 
with her suitor through the entire labaryath of temt- 
ing pleasure, and fell from its precipice by the hand 
upon which it confidently rested. Wretchedness be- 
came her portion in this life—and no kind star gave 
ought of promise in that to come. 

‘The will was confirmed by the Superior Court, 
alter years of litigation, in which the several be- 
queathments of honest Giles Sumpter had sadly leak- 
ed away, James had lived as though the whole would 
surely be his, while Mary squandered her estate 
with a liberal band, as became the intended bride 
of the wealthy Doctor B. And the deeree of the Court 
that made the legacies of the Testator valid, found 
his legatees in pecuniary embarrassment, without 
characters, happiness, peace, or aught save the cold 
commiseration of the world. 


THE CASHMERE SHAWL. 

The latest volumes of the memoirs of the Duchess 
d’Abrantes, contain a curious account of a stolen 
Cashmere shawl, We subjoin it for the amusement 
of our readers, prefacing it by the Duchess’s desertp- 
tion of the Court Festival, at which the shawl was 
lost. The festival was given in honour of the mar- 
riage of the hereditary Prince of Baden with Prin- 
cess Stephanie, the.niece of the Empress Josephine. 

* The Prince of Baden had arrived in Paris. As 
he is dead, it cannot matter mach if [I say he was the 
most unprepossessing personage Lever beheld. He 
looked like a great sulky school boy in disgrace, and 
was in all respects the very reverse of baldsome.— 
In short, he was a very disagreeable Prince, and 
above all a very disagrecable bridegroom. ‘Ihe first 
time saw him, L could not help immediately cas:- 
ing my eyes on the interrsting creature, whose hand 
he wasabout to receive. She appeared to me the 
more beautiful by the contrast. It is true that she 
graced with her smiles, the festivals given in houour 
of her sacrifice—but there was a sadness in her smile 
—and how cord it be otherwise? 

‘Among the splendid entertainments which suc- 
ceeded each other on the occasion of these first royal 
nuptials in the imperial family, one was remarkable 
tor the introduction of a novel kind of arousement. 
This was a qua¢drille,* the first that had been seen 
in Paris since the days of the old monareby. 

* Princess Caroline, who had just received the title 
of Grand Duchess of Cleves and Berg, suggested 
the idex of this truly royal diversion. It was long 
before the costume was determined. At length, as 
it always happens when twenty opinions are listened 
to, the very worst was adopted; and consequently, a 
frightlully ugly dress was chosen. 

‘The quadrille was composed of four different 
colours: white, green, red, and blue. The white 
ladies wore diamonds, the red rubies, the green 
emeralds, and the blue turquoises and sapphires. — 
The dresses were made in the Spanish style, and 
consisted of robes of white crape, slashed with satip 
of the colour of the quadrille; the slashes being 
edged with a bordering of silver lama. ‘The head 
dress was of a toque of black velvet, with two white 
feathers. We ladies were endurable, though our 
dresses were by no means graceful or becoming; but 
the gentlemen were the most comical figures ima- 
ginable. Their coats were made (I will not attempt 
to describe how) of white velvet. Each wore a scarf 
of the colour of his quadrille, tied on one side; and 
their toques were like those of the ladies. I know 
not whether it was the mere singularity of this cos- 
tume that made me think it supremely ridiculous, 
but it was a long time before 1 could look in sober 
seriousness at the gentlemen, who figured in our 
quadrille. As to the manner in which it was danced, 
that still affords abundance of amusing recollections; 
but after all, we can afford to remember this, our 


first attempt at elegance and stately 

subsequent occasions the Court of France far oute. 
shone the glories of the reigns of Francis L. and _ 
Louis ¥ VI. 

‘At one of the rehearsals of these quadrilles, | 
which were under the direction of Despreaux, my_ 
vld dancing master, and which took piace in the 
Galerie de Diane, at the Tuileries, the following 
curious Circumstance occurred. 

‘Among the dumes d@honneur of the Princess 
Caroline, was a Piedmontese lady, wife of Count de 
Saint Martin. She was an accomplished agreeable 
woman, and one of those sincere warm hearted peo- 
ple, who imperiousty demand our friendship because 
they grat us theirs without reserve. She was re- 
markuble for the trank expression of her feelings, 
and of this she gave a proot in the affair which I am 
ubout tu relate, 

* The Princess Caroline had given her a very beau- 
tiful white Cashmere shawl, it had one peculiarity 
which rendered 11 valuable, viz: the palm-leaves on 
the border were formed by groups of paroquets.— 
‘These paroquets were made as | suppose they make 
paroqucis at Cashmere, but though the figures were 
rather grotesque, they were vevertheless extremely 
beautiful, and the Countess de Saint Martin attached 
great value to her shawl, We went in the morning 
to attend the rehearsals of our quadrilles in the Gale- 
rie de Diane, aud as it was fine spring weather, we 
were always very elegantly dressed. Madame de 
Saint Martin usually wore her beautiful Cashmere 
shawl, and when she rose to dance, she used to lay it 
on one of the seats, as the other ladies did. One 
morning When she and | were about leaving the re- 
hearsal-together, she went to fetch ber shawl trom 
the place where she had left it, but to her astonish- 
mentit was gone, Search and inquiry was instantiy 
set on foot, but it was no where to be fouud. ‘The 
Countess was deeply distressed; her beautlul snawl 
a present from a Princess was evidently lost. She 
wept aud complained, avd could searcely be prevail- 
ed on to step into her carriage until she obtained 
justice. Atlength however she was bound to depart, 
but not until she bad promised a handsome reward 
to any of the servants of the palace who should bring 
back her shawl. ‘The rehearsal ended, and the 
shawl did not make its appearance. Indeed there 
uppeared but litle reason to hope for its recovery, 
fur many strangers had been admitted to the gallery 
as spectators to the rehearsals, aad ithad been found 
impossible to trace out all who were present on the 
morning when the shawl disappeared. ‘here was 
little doubt that Madame de Saint Martin bad been 
robbed, and the lady herself was under no reserve in 
saying so. One eveing ata ball given by the Min- 
ister of the Marine, she came up to me with a min- 
gled air of joy and surprise, and said:— 

** Dear Madame Junot, you know how distressed 
I have been about the loss of my shawl.’ 

‘Assuredly Luid kuow it; for whevever and where- 
ever 1] saw her, the shawl was invariably the first and 
the last subject of ber conversation. 

*** Well then,” she continued, ** I have to tell you 
that Lhave found it.?’—** 1 congratulate you,” re- 
plied I, **but where is it???) ** it is at this moment 
on the shoulders of the lady who probably took it 
from the Galerie de Diane; but as you kaow my 
shawl, and have so often examined and admired it, 1 
want you to come with me aud bear witness to its 
identity.”? Stay, stay,” said I, take care that 
you do not make a mistake. Surely one Cashmere 
shawl may resenible another?” **iiow!” exclaimed 
the Countess in a tone of indignation. ‘*Surely you 
will not pretend to say that any body could have a 
shawl with paroquets like mine?” I inmeciately 
recollected the strange figures of the paroqucts, and 
1 felt bound to acknowledge that the Countess was 
right. 

*** But,” said I, ** you do not mean to attack the 
lady here, before the company ??—** And why now!” 
— Oh that will be very wrong. Leave me to man- 
age the matter.” 

‘She refused, I entreated, and at length she con- 
| sented to remain ata litle distance, while I stepped 
up to the young lady, who was at that moment near 
the door of the anti-room, and on the point of re- 
tiring home. told ber in a whisper that believed 
she had made a mistake, and accidentally taken the 
Countess de Saint Martin’s shawl instead of her own. 
| I endeavoured to make this observation as civilly as 

it could be made, but I suppose | tailed in my inten- 
tion, for the young lady turned to me with a look of 
impertinence and said: *L should have thought that 
Madame de Saint Martin, who had been so long 
teazing everybody about her shawl, might have had 
time to ascertain that the one Ll am now wearing is 
my own.’ Her mother, who was standing a lew 
paces from us, in conversation with another lady, 
turned round on hearing her daughter elevate her 
voice, and Madame de Saint Martin, on hearing 
herself accused of teazing every body about her 
shawl, advanced to plead her own cause, at which | 
was nota little vexed. ‘*This shawl is roine;” said 
she imperatively, and as she spoke she laid her haud 
uponit. The other rudely thrust the hand aside, and 
I now began to be fearful of something worse than 
angry words, 

‘It is very easy,” said 1 to Madame de Saint 
Martin, ‘* to put an end to this discussion. Let the 
lacy tell where she purchased the shawl, and then 
you can no longer persist in claiming it, as the mis- 
take must be on your side!” 

‘I suspected the young lady would be anable to 
tell where she had purchased the shawl, and my sus- 


gaiety, for on) 


picion proved to be correct. However, she evinced 


great indignation at the question, and the impudent 
way in which she conducted herself on the occasion, 
not a little astonished me. 

*** IT do not think proper, Madame,” replied she, 
assuming an air of confidence and Aauteur, * to tell 
where L purchased my shawl. Really, this affair is 
becoming too ridiculous, and I am_ surprised, 
Madame Junot, that you should have iatertered in 
it. 

‘I for my part, was extremely sorry that I had; 
but I was sorry on her account. Had she been con- 
scious of her innocence, such a scene might naturally 
have embsrrassed, but not irritated her. I cast a sup 
plicating look on Madame de Saint Martin. Had I 
beea in her place, | would rather have lost fifty 
shawls than have pursued this matter further. She, 
however, turned once more to the young lady, and 
said: “ You persist, then, in declaring this to be your 
shawl??? “Phe other replied only by a bitter smile 
and by drawing the shawl closely round her, as if to 
brave the Countess, By this time several of her come 
pany had gathered round us, and seemed to be curi- 
ous to see the adventure. The Countess de Saint 
Martin then said, ir an elevated tone of voice, “Well, 
Madame, since you persist in alleging that the shawl 
is yours, you will perhaps explain how it happens 
that my name, Christine, is embroided in red silk 
on the small border. If Madame Junot will be good 
enough to look, she will find the name.” 

* The young lady turned pale as death, and I shall 
never forget the agonizing look which she cast on me, 
as, With a trembling hand, she returned the shawl to 
its rightful owner. Madame de Saint Martin hand- 
ed it to me, and I was about to look for the name al- 
most hoping that it might possibly have been pick- 
ed out; but the confusion of the culprit sufficiently 
proved the contrary, and the name Christine was the 
on — that caught my eye as I unfolded the 
shawl. 

Ah!” exclaimed Madame de Saint Martin in a 
tone of triumph—but she immediately checked her- 
self on observing the agitation of the unfortunate 
young lady. her feelings were deeply moved; and 
on this occasion she afforded a marked proof of her 
amiable disposition, ‘*No matter,” she said, ‘it is 
oue ol those mistakes which will sometimes occur.— 
I will send vour shawl home to-morrow.” At that 
moment the young lady’s father entered from an ad- 
joining room, and naturally appeared astonished at 
the confusion under which his daughter was labour- 
ing. ‘* We have accidentally changed shawls, sir,” 
added Madame de Saint Martin, addressing herself 
to the old gentleman, ‘it was a mutual inistake. But 
i will send home the young lady’s to-morrow.”— 
When he eeturned to the ball room. 

‘ Madame de Saint Martin behaved admirably on 
this occasion. lLentreated her not to relate the ad- 
venture to any One, most especially on account of the 
young lady’s mother, who was an estimable woman, 
whom I myself sincerely respected. Madame de 
Suint Martin promised to be silent, she kept her 
word, and though a few strangers overheard what 
took place at the ball, yet the real facts of the case 
were known only to the Countess and myself,’ 

*The authoress here alludes to the quadrille of the 
ages of chivalry, and which consisted of a groupe of 
Knights, uniformly dressed as at carousal or tournas 
ment, 


SUICIDE AND ITS MORAL. 


A young man by the name of Decker, of respec- 
table parentage, and who had been apprenticed to 
the tailoring business in Hudson, had indulged from 
time to time, in-piltering from his employer. From 
these petty abstractions he proceeded to the more 
serious crime of entering a dry goods store in that 
city last winter, and stealing about seventy dollars 
in money. Being suspected and charged with the 
offence, he acknowledged it, and returned the money 
to the owner. ‘To avoid punishment he left the 
State, but returning a short time since, found him- 
self shunned by his former associates. Stang with 
a sense of guilt and shame, he repaired on Sunday 
last, whilst his friends were gone to chareh, to an 
apothecary’s shop, asked the lad who attended it for 
some arsenic. ‘he boy doudting the propriety of 
selling it to him, went into the back room to ree 
quest his mother to attend to it. Decker knowing 
the jar in which it was contained, in his absence sup- 
plied himself, itis supposed, with the poison—re- 
turned to his father’s house, took the fatal dose, 
which put an end to his existence on the follow- 
ing morning. 

This is one among the thousand instances that are 
daily occurring, to shew the necessity of checking 
the first buddings of vice; and it is so intimately 
connected with a particular subject, brought to our 
consideration by a letter from a correspondent in 
the country, that we take this opportunity of intro- 
ducing an extract from his communication: —*“* The 
worthy members of your police, so intent on searche 
ing for the guilty, have, no doubt, innocently over- 
looked the source, or direct and evident course of 
guilt, particularly in the juvenile part of the pune 
ishable class. ‘They do not see the fruitful nure 
sery of young plants, in the incipient stage of guilt, 
because it is too visible, too near them, and too 
familiar to be observed. Linvite the good and hu- 
mane, who abound in your fair city, as members of 
various charitable an philanthropie societies, to 
apen their eyes to the numerous young children, 
made for better scenes, now westorieg the streets 
in search of vice. Visit that part of Wall street, 
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opposite the Tontine, where goods are exhibited to 
be sold at auction, and you will see boys and girls, 
from six years to old women of sixty, picking up 
grains of coffee, tea, nuts, &c. which have been 
drawn from packages by those who wish to ascertain 
their qualities, before the sale. These ragged boys 
and girls begin by picking up these articles from 
the pavements, but soon learn to look about and see 


if they are observed; if not, they slyly extract from : , ; used in the essay. Such of the notes only will be commé 
the packages, and secrete the goods. ‘They are T'wo men, while in a state of intoxication, quar- | Saving about two thirds of their stock, though many | opened, as have endorsement corresponding with questic 
often hein gs away by the = each aids the a relled a fortnight since in Huron county, Ohio, when of the books are in a damaged state. The principal —. the eae gel oe to — a premium If he 
eer; but they return to the wor as soon as he ‘ . ’ : sha e awarded, the others, with their accom pany- which 
learning to pilfer in a manner, struck the other blow that caused his death. sufferers Captain Cobbs, Turner & Hughes, ing essays, willbe subject to the direction of their shame 
which those little urchins, nor those who see them, | The offender was imuiediately arrested and lodged | Benj. S King [Dry Goods Store] and Bernard Du- | authors. _ would 
regard as a very reprehensible crime. But, after in jail, to take his trial st the next court for the | puy [Silversmith.] Captain Cobbs is particulary un- The lectures selected will be printed and distribu- _ situatic 
having become familiarized to this mode of col-| murder of his companion. fortunate, having lost all his materials, consisting of ted to every common school in New York; and sub- —__ has bee 


lecting what has been in part thrown away—and by 
imitating those who examine the goods with a view 


to purchase, by extracting from packages to carry , siege 
off, in which they exhibit evidence of guilt, by look-| On Sunday, the 9th inst. two men employed at a for delivery. The cause of the fire is involved in| _ Essays will be received from any quarter, either unal, | 
ing to see if they are noticed, they wander about the foundry, near the Susquehanna, York county, Pa. | much uncertainty, but it is supposed to have been the | im this country or from abroad, and may be transmit- he is 1 


streets, and soon learn to take goods placed ay the 


doors of shops for show; and from that to entering quarrelled, when, with drawn knives, they rushed ed, the 
houses and shops—to burglary—and next to arson. | upon eack other, and mutually inflicted a wound, of oe oe F ? Mr. Forrest made his first appearance under au | lation ¢ 
They thus as necessarily fall into thievish habits, as’ which both expired. The cause of the dispute is The cholera has much abated at Wheeling, Vir-| engagement of six nights at the Cincinnati Theatre ene 
2? 

the sparks fly upwards.”— Com. Adv. net ascertained. ginia. on the evening of the fifteenth inst. It would appear we 
that he has abandoned his design of visiting Mexico, hue an 
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portion of the amount received by him last fall from 
the Government, under the treaty concluded with 
Colonel Gadsden. by which himself and Davy, the 
Chief of Spanewatka, or Cockranstown, stipnlated 
to remove with the people of their towns from Flo- 
rida, this summer or fall. 


DOUBLE MURDER. 


UnrortunaTe Rateren.—Another fire has oc- 
curred ac Raleigh N C. It broke out on the morn- 
ing of the 16th inst., in the building occupied by 
Captain Cobbs, asa coach shop [Casso’s corner] and 
burnt every house between that and the dwelling of 
Mr Stuart, including the splendid establishment of 
Turner & Hughes. They succeeded, however, in 


leather, timber, tools and unfinished work, and 
among the latter, an elegant carriage nearly ready 


act of an incendiary. 


It is desired that the authors will not communi- 
cate their names with their essays, and that they will 
not furnish any means by which they may be 
known, until after the selection is made. They are 
requested to adopt some motto or fictitious signa- 
ture; and to accompany their communications witha 
sealed note, containing the address of the author 
on which will be endorsed the motto or signature 


ject from time to time to such use, the authors may, 
if they please, secure the copy right of their produc- 
tions. 


ted to either of the subscribers at their charge. 
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; : , The New Orleans Argus of the fifth inst. says:—| The French Theatrical Corps of New Orleans is that he 
SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1833. re New Orleans is again suffering : severely from the ‘*We wre sorry to be obliged to state that our city | expected to arrive in Boston early in July. After bution 
Cholera. On the seventh inst. eighty-one persons |; sibilit 
press ; is,at this time, very sickly. The number of deaths | performing there for a few nights, they will pro- y 
Thi were buried in two grave yards, the population of the | the d suppos 
SanaToca Sprines.—This fashionable watering within a few days has greatly increased, and are far | ceed through the Western and Southern States,— thesis 
place promises to be well attended during the pee- ima a from being confined to strangers or unacclimated | This company, under the management of the pro- Joth an 
sent season. The fine hotels which opened two ng persons. Many die within a few hours after they | prietor, John Davis, Esq. of New Orleans, with its pangs 
weeks earlier than usual, are already filled with vi- ieaadien aaa of June 211 are taken. Yesterday forenoon a man was taken | brilliant orchestra, is superior to any thing of the kind 
siters, and the Albany Evening Journal states that 5 f ilies Dacia sick and died in the street before he could receive | which has ever been collected in this country, and The 
apartments have been engaged by families, that intend = medical aid.” edaci 
| | is heavy upon us—Gloom and misery have taken pate arich (reat. company, we learn, are to 
up their abode in our ill-fated town. Consternation| 4, stated leave New Orleans in the packet ship Henry Thomp- taken 
and despair is depicted on every countenance—The son the 18th Jane. It is composed of more than 50 
will leave that city in the morning steamboat, and ; : that the gentleman who sometime since proposed to | members.” ba » theSu 
average deaths daily occurring from so small a po- 
take tea at Saratoga before sunset! lati bcapaaee ‘ deri h walk 2,000 miles in seventy days, living on dread and m= the C 
pulation as ours, are truly alarming, considering the water, will leave New York on Monday morning A riot of a serious character took place at Detroit ~~ happy 
A second Wandering Piper, a Yankee, we pre- ealubrity of our location. A number of the cases proceeding directly to New Haven, Hartford, N hes a few days since. Several gentlemen from Kentucky Societ 
sume, has made his appearance down east. There he ve been 7 cama - defy the power of medi- London, Providence, Boston—to Albany, to Phila- arrived in that city, in pursuit of runaway slaves, " prepa 
is nothing like competition on fair and honourable cine—that it may soon disappear from amongst US, | qe1phia, and back to New York. The gentleman, | 294 succeeded in arresting two, a man and his wife. > annive 
groun ds. we are informed, will furnish an oceasional report of The former had resided there for some time, and indivi 
. th secured the good wishes of many of tl t 
Svurcipe.—Mr. Matthew Gilbert, a respectable | cities, may God in his infinite mercy arrest.” spectable Amongst of “ a 
house carpenter of Norfolk, committed suicide, by InK ky th : : e system. Bets to a great amount have been made 8 : m ig tc 
cutting his throat with a razor, on Wednesday eae n Kentue yt 7 ravages of the fatal epidemic are | on the experiment, and some to no inconsiderable lour, a great degree of sympathy was manifested, &} have | 
Wd eens Gils tei Get to wikasen. He hes leh also distressing. ‘*A great number of the most pru- | extent, on the difference of his weight at the time of and on the night of Sunday week, a woman prevailed its fri 
dent, temperate and respectable citizens have every | starting and his return. on the jailer to let her in. The consequence was, much 
; where perished; and this has been particularly the the female slave passed out in the dress of her vie | ; and tl 
At the late session of the Grand Jury in and for | in Lexington. ‘The publication of all the news- sitor, withont detection; and on the ensuing day, crease 
the County of Somerset, N J. bills of indictment for | Papers at that place is now suspended, and most of ee ee =, Insurance | when the man was about to be removed, a large i. = 
manslaughter, were found against Baldwin and Sil- the citizens have fled; and so entirely are those re- Company York, subject to the | collection of blacks assembled and rescued him 
cox, the young men engaged in the Jate affray at New maining, absgrbed in the distresses of their imme- contro! of sever al distinguished gentlemen, for the from the Sheriff, who was severely injured in the . We 
Brunswick, by which Kelsey lost his life. diate household or vicinity, that nothing is known | PUrPose of procuring lectures or essays on various | affray. This outrage upon the law is to be deprecated, hastil 
d , : ‘ in one part of the city, of what has befallen in another. _ connected with scientific education, to be} but slavery is a great evil, and to the enlightened Play f 
A wD ite rowned in the Scbuylkill opposite the | We havea short note from a friend, whose family read in the common schools of that state. In order | and hamane, as well as to the ignorant, to tear the a 
city on Saturday last. has suffered dreadfully under this malady, and it to carry the design into effect, the gentlemen who} wife from the husband is a cruel and inhuman busi- 4 The: 
papel — day one of the workmen engaged on | seems that they were not apprized of the death of a | *"° empowered as trustees, viz: John C. Spencer, | ness, caren 
the Columbia rail-road, while blasting rocks, had | relative and distinguished citizen of the place, for of Canandaigua; Benjamin F. Butler, of Albany, and aiat ies Wel 
both his arms blown off. several days after the occurrence. The letter says | Philo C. Fuller, of Genesee; gi ice thi NEW AND VALUAB od 
ys ; give notice that they, ALUABLE WORK. pr 
We learn from the New Orleans Argus of the —I do not know who is dead or who is alive.”— |r either of them, will receive manuscript essays or| Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard, have just pub- Mari 
sixth inst. that the Cholera had aguin , > all Among the principal citizens who have fallen in | !¢ctures on the following subjects, at any time before ished, in asingle volume of four hundred and sixty miral 
" : ; _| Lexington we have seen named—Gen. Bodley, Dr. | the first of January next, and that to the authors of | handsomely printed pages, a new work under the ti BON | 
Port Gibson with great mortality, the number of ys y gegen, title 
deaths being ten, out of fifteen cases. Ithad also Boswell, J. Boswell, G. Boswell, Capt. H. Gist, | such of them as shall be selected and approved by | of ‘Memoranda ofa Residence at the Court of Lon- that 
ie asia eit V, parish of St Mary’s Npaloet Mr. Postlethwait, Dr. Challen, young Mr. Brand, | the superintendant of Common Schools, there will| don,” by Richard Rush, Minister Plenipotentiary ed as 
; the white and coloured population; as seal ee T. T. Skillman, Mr. Towler, Cashier of the Uni- | be paid the premiums mentioned below. The lec-| fromthe United States from 1817 to 1825, This tach 
if i cpt P ted States Bank, Wm. T. Smith, Mr. Fishell, Mr. | tures are to be adapted to the capacities of children, | work will no doubt be eagerly sought after a wed 
only tothe latter. It is also in Lafayette, and ra- nd read. 
4 ging to a great extent in Rapides, especially among James A.Brooks, Andrew Price. Ina single family, | @"d are to be divided into portions or sections, one We shall allude to it again, subni 
i : remarkable for its neatness—enjoying a fine, airy of which can be conveniently read in half an! : der | 
: : , airy y read in half an hour: eee 
i | * the slaves We also ‘understand that it has again} |. usually most healthy residence ia dfrom| The followi bi 5 Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have just issued into 
visited Covington, (parish of St. Tamany,) and many pert tee subjects, On the first number of a new periodical, published in has | 
wn extensive vacant e ectures 1S naw solicited:— 
to it on the coast.— ground around it, ten of the cheld perished in On the applicatina of science to the arta: title of the “Select ayo 
the best course of lectures on which, a premiuia | brary of Modern French Literature, It is to be tow) 
y who have so far | of $200 will b d. 
The New Orleans Bulletin of the seventh inst, | escaped the infection, ascribe it to the use of lauda- On the of Legislation:—the premium gol 
says:—*There is nodoubt that the cholera now pre- | Um. Itis mentioned in the brief note whi will be one hundred dollars, Bre per advance, The inte 
e pre vhich we tin: | number before us is very neatly printed d 
vails epidemically in the city, and that deaths from | have received, asa peculiarity in the Cholera at 
this and other causes have been from 40 to 50 per Lexington, that the smallest dose of Calomel or other 
te day, since Sunday last—report says more.” purgative, would run to Cholera in an hour, even in | —and the improvement of which the system may be . pina Meni mag nee Lec 
if the person taking it had no symptom of the dis- premiuin of two hundred and fifty editions in Paris. The cler 
ollars. publishers say that some idea may be formed of the 
, More than eight hundred emigrants have arrived | "°° before. Dr. Dudley, a most eminent physician | jt is not expected that the essays will be entirely | moderate cost, at which the new ‘publication will be 
: at Baltimore, from various foreign ports, within a of Lexington, is of the opinion, that the violence of | original either in matter or manner, but rather that furnished for their Library. fi the fact. th =. 
: few days. Many of them are said to be i dei the disease as it appears there, exceeds that which the best authorities will be consulted; and even ab- "ys rom the fact, that the - 
if © in good cir- | arked it at Havana, It is said, however, that itis | et of the writings of approved authors will be| novel they commence, which, in the Paris edition ; 
| cumstances. reesived, if original authority is designated. makes two volumes, afd sells for three dollars and an 
| ecthhnness , is not desired that the lecturer should dwell on de- ° i ined i 
A late number of the Apalachicola Advertiser tail, except where it may be useful for the purpose 
L} states that three or four desperate ruffians attacked| The Cholera has been very severe at Pulaski, |! /!/ustration; nor will the brevity which is essen- — ‘brary, and will cost subscribers Re 
a the house of Col. Blunt, Head Chief of the Apala-| G c shite ’ | tial to the plan, permit full elementary instruction about thirty-seven and a half cents. 
Indians. or Blontetown, in bis ob reen County, Te. The Population is about one | on the subject of the course of essays. General prin- 
havi thousand. There were thirty deaths by cholera in | ciples and results, and those striking and plain illus-| Another number of Greenbank’s Periodical Li- 
and having succeeded in breaking down the door | eight days; at the end of which time the population | trations which will excite attention and enquiry— j i i 
i pu which will be calenlajed ta brary has just heen issued. It contains much va- 
» plundered nearly all the personal apparel | was reduced to two hundred, the rest having fled, |“; palsted to deposit ia the youthful i ; Yor 
of himself and family, about $150 worth of goods, | not leaving enou ng Hee, | mind the seeds of knowledge and lead it to investi- | auble I 
| and epwards of $700 erage eas ae oar eaving gh behind to attend to the sick and | gation and reflection, will best promote the object | poems of Korner, the celebrated poet and patriot, 
a | OT ae | to bary the dead, in view. who perished on the field, fighting for German Li- 
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berty, will be read with particular interest, especial- 
ly by the numerous German population of this state. 
The editor of the Library is evidently a man of cul- 


tivated taste. 


An afternoon paper expresses these proper and 
commendable sentiments when alluding to that vexed 
question, the case of the Rev. E. K. Avery: 


If he was capable of committing the enormity with 
which he has been charged, in order to escape the 
shame and other consequences of exposure, the act 
would prove a sensibility respecting character and 
situation, from which we might argue that his misery 
has been extreme—that he has paid a terrible penalty 
—from the moment that he was supected and de- 
nounced to the world as the perpetrator; dragged to 

rison and the bar; arraigned and tried at every tri- 
Cosel, by juries, conferences, newspapers, mobs. 
he is innocent, or if he could not be proved guilty 
with every possible exertion, as the jury have decid- 
ed, there would seem to be exceeding cruelty, a vio- 
Jation of all equity and generosity, in prolonging his 

rosecution, in keeping him down on the rack, in 
to blast utterly the man and his unoffending 
family, already scathed as they have been by the first 
hue and ery and the processes of the law. We would 
leave him now to his conscience and God, being sure 
that he will be suitably dealt with by them, in retri- 
bution of good or evil, and rejoicing in the mere pos- 
sibility of his innocence, if nothing more could be 
supposed; and, in the rational and charitable hypo- 
thesis of his innocence, we should be exceedingly 
loth and afraid to protract or aggravate his unmerited 


pangs. 


The American Colonization Society have address- 
ed a circular to all the clergymen in the city of New 
York, earnestly requesting them to have a collection 
taken up inaid of the Colonization Society, in their 
respective Churches, on the Fourth of July next, or 
the Sunday preceding. When noticing this circular, 
the Commercial Advertiser observes:—‘‘We are 
happy to learn that the claims of the Colonization 
Society are not likely to be lost sight of, in the 
preparations making to celebrate the approaching 
anniversary. ‘The infatuated proceedings of a few 
individuals who are intent upon immediate abo- 
lition, regardless of consequences, and are seek- 
ing to crush and destroy the Liberian enterprize, 
have awakened a renovated energy on the part of 
its friends. The collections we understand will be 
much more numerous than on any former occasion, 
and they will be characterized, we trust, by an in- 
creased liberality.” 


KNOWLES’ NEW PLAY—THE WIFE. 
We found leisure, a few evenings since, to look 
hastily over ‘*The Wife, a Tale of Mantua,” the new 
play from the pen of Sheridan Knowles, which was 
recently produced in London with the fullest success. 
The story is one of the deepest interest, and the piece 
throughout appears admirably adapted for the stage. 
We look upon it as fully equal to any of the former 
productions of the same writer. ‘The character of 
Mariana, the principal female in the piece, is ad- 
mirably drawn. We annex an extract from the first 
act; and in order that it may be understood, mention 
that Mariana, a native of Switzerland, is represent- 
ed as an orphan under the guardianship of Hugo, a 
merchant of Mantua. This guardian desires her to 
wed Count Florio, but she resists, and the guardian 
submits the matter to the Duke of Mantua, in or- 
der to obtain from him legal power to coerce her 
into the marriage. The only friend that Mariana 
has is her father confessor, Antonio, whose nephew, 
a young but distinguished attorney of a neighbouring 
town, volunteers as her counsel. Before the parties 
go before the Duke, Lorenzo, the nephew, desires an 
interview with Mariana, in order that he may learn 
from her the particulars of the case, as well as the 
nature of her objections to the proposed marriage. 
Leonardo, the friend of Lorenzo, volunteers to act as 
clerk during the interview with Mariana. 
Enter Antonio and Mariana. 
Antonio.—Lo, nephew! here’s the maid 
To answer for herself! 
Lorenzo (to Leonarda. )—She’s fair indeed! 
Description ne’er could give her out the thing. 
Une only glance avows her!—Prithee, look! 
Leonardo.—Show her to time who has not seen 
the fairest! 
Remember, Signor, Time’s no gazer, but 
Doth ever keep his eye upon his road, 
His feet in motion;—noon is just at hand. 
Lorenzo.—I thank you. Note my questions—her 
replies, 
Your guardian—is he your relation too? : 


Mariana.—No,—-would ! 
he were! That stay 


f | And yet you speak—if blushes — as men 


Which failing, we’ve no other left to cling to. 
Leonardo.—Oh, music! — 
Lorenzo.—What’s the matter? 
Leonardo.—I did hear 

A bird, whose throat did beggar all the grove, 

And of its ricb and famed minstrel makes 

A poor and common chorister! 
Lorenzo.—Hear her!— 

You'll have no ear for any other bird; 

Look at her, and you’ll have no ear for her, 

Your tranced vision every other sense 

Absorbing !—Gave you promise to the Count? 
Mariana.—None! 

Lorenzo.—No encouragement? 
Mariana.—Such as aversion 

Gives to the thing it loathes. 
Lorenzo.—Have you a vow 

Or promise to another?—that were a plea 

To justify rejection. You are silent. 


Declare they do. Come, come, I know you love, 
Give me to know the story of your love! 
That, thereupon, I found my proper plea 
To show your opposition not a thing 
Of fantasy, caprice, or forwardness, 
But that for which all hearers shall commend you, 
Proves it the joint result of heart and reason, 
Each other’s act approving. Was’t in Mantua 
You met? 
Mariana.—No, Signor; in my native land. 
Lorenzo.—And that is— 
Mariana.—Switzerland. 
Lorenzo.—His country too? 
Mariana.—No, Signor, he belonged to Mantua. 
Lorenzo.—That’s right—you are collected and di- 
rect 
In your replies. I dare be sworn your passion 
Was such a thing, as by its neighbourhood 
Made piety and virtue twice as rich 
As e’er they were before. How grew it? Come, 
Thou know’st thy heart—look calmly into it, 
And see how innocent a thing it is 
Which thou dost fear to show.—I wait your answer. 
How grew your passion? 
Mariana. —As my stature grew, 
Which rose without my noting it, until 
They said I wasa woman. I kept watch 


Beside what seem’d his death-bed. From beneath 


An avalanche, my father rescued him, 

The sole survivor of a company 

Who wandered through our mountains. A long 
time 

His life was doubtful, Signor, and he called 

For help, when help alone could come, which I, 

Morning and night, invok’d along with him.— 

So first our souls did mingle! 

Lorenzo.—I perceive:—you mingled souls until 

you mingled hearts? 

You lov’d at last.—Was’t not the sequel, maid? 

Mariana.—I lov’d indeed! If 1 but nurs’d a 

flower 
Which to the ground the rain and wind had beaten, 
That flow’r of all our gardens was my pride:— 
What then was he to me, for whom I thought 
To make a shroud, when, tending on him still 
With hope, that, baffled still, did still keep up, 
I saw at Jast the ruddy dawn of health 
Begin to. mantle o’er his pallid form, 
And glow—and glow—till forth at last it burst 
Into confirmed, broad,and glorious day! 

Lorenzo.—You loved, and he did love? 

Mariana.—To say he did, 

Were to affirm what oft his eyes avouch’d, 

What many an action testified—and yet— 

What wanted confirmation of his tongue. 

But if he loved—it brought him not content! 

*T was now abstraction—now a start—anon 

A pacing to and fro—anon, a stillness, 

As naught remain’d of life, save life itself, 

And feeling, thought, and motion, were extinct! 

Then all again was action! Disinelin’d 

To converse, save he held it with himself; 

Which oft he did, in moody vein discoursing, 

And ever and anon invoking Honour, 

As some high contest there were pending, *twixt 

Himself and him, wherein her aid he needed. 

Lorenzo.—This spoke impediment; or he was 

bound 

By promise to another; or had friends, 

Whom it behoved him to consult, and doubted; 

Or twixt you lay disparity too wide 

For love itself to leap. 

Mariana.—I saw a struggle, ; 
But knew not what it was.—I wondered still, 
That what to me was all content, to him 
Wasall disturbance; but my turn did come. 
At length he talked of leaving us; at length, 
He fixed the parting day—but kept it not— 
O how my heart did boand!—Then first I knew 
It had been sinking. Deeper still it sank 
When next he fixed to go; and sank it then 
To bound no more! He went. 

Lorenzo.—To follow him, 
You came to Mantua? 

Mariana.— What could I do?— 

Cot, garden, vineyard, rivulet, and wood, 

Lake, sky, and mountain, went along with him,— 
Could I remain behind? My father found 

My heart was not at home; he loved his child, 
And asked me, one day, whither we should go? 

I said, ‘‘to Mantua.” I follow’d him 

To Mantua! to breathe the air he breath’d, 

To walk upon the ground he walked upon, 


To a perchance, on him!—perchance to hear 
im,, 


To touch him! never to be known to him, 

Till he was told, I lived and died his love. 
Lorenzo,—I Pray you, Signer, how do you get 

on 

I see you play the woman well as I, 

And, sooth, to say, the eye did never weep, 

In which her story could not find a tear! 

How get you on? indite you word for word 

As she deliversit? How’s this! ‘Whe page 

As blank as first you found it!—all our pains 

Have gone to lose our time. 
Leonardo.—I have a gift 

Of memory, Signor, which belongs to few, 

What once I hear, stands a written page 

Before me; which, if asked, [ can repeat 

True to the very letter. You shall have 

A proof of this, I havea friend or two 

1 fain would snatch a word with—that despatched 

1’ll meet you at the Duke’s, and bring with me 


| The damsel’s story, word for word set down, 


And win your full content; or give you leave 

To brand me an impostor, or naught else 

A man should blush to pass for. Will you trust me? 
Lorenzo.—I will. 
Leonardo.—You may, for you shall ne’er repent 

you. 
I'll bring you aid you little count upon. (Aside. ) 
it. 


Antonio.—Nay, nephew, urge your friend to stay 
A space 
You have for brief refreshment; and, in sooth, 
You want it, who, from travel just alighted, 
Must needs to business go. 
_Lorenzo.—Detain not him: 
Some needful avocations call upon him. 
I wait your pleasure. 
Antonio.—Daughter, come. 
Some effort has it cost to tell your story, 
But profit comes of it;—your cause is strong. 
Your vows, which virtually are another’s, 
Heaven doth itself forbid you give the Count! 
Is’t not so, nephew? 
Lorenzo.—There Ili found the plea, 
Which to the conscience of the young Duke I’ll put, 
Knows he—whom, at his death (which Pm advised 
Took place in Mantua) your father nam’d 
Your guardian—knows the commissary this, 
Which thou hast now related? 
Mariana.—Not that I know of, 
My father’s death was sudden.—Long time since 
He and the commissary were acquaintance; 
What pass’d between them save the testament 
Which left me ward unto the commissary, 
I am stranger to. 
Loreiizo.—Sinee you came hither 
Have you seen him, for sake of whom you came? 
Mariana.—No! 
Lorenzo.—Nor hast clue direct, or indirect, 
To find him-out? 
Mariana,—No, Signor. 
Lorenzo.—And how long 
Have you sojourned in Mantua? 
Mariana.—T wo years. 
Lorenzo.—And is your love the same? 
Mariana.—Am I the same? 
Lorenzo.—Such constancy should win a blessing. 
Antonio.—Yes! 
And strange as ’tis, what seems to us affliction 
Is oft a hand-that helps us to our wish. 
So may it fall with thee—if heaven approves! 
{[Exeunt. 
The scene we have extracted is by no means the 


most interesting or the best written. The piece is 
admirably sustained throughout, and may be read 
with more pleasure than any drama that has appeared 
since the Hunchback, and many will prefer it even to 
that. 


PRINTERS’ JUBILEE, 

The New York Typographical Association cele- 
brated the anniversary of the society on the 15th inst. 
with more than ordinary circumstance and enthusi- 
asm. John Finch, Esq. was elected President, and 
H. B. Bristol, Esq. Vice President, for the ensuing 
year. The festival that took place afier the election 
was held in the City Saloon. Several distinguished 
gentlemen were present—among them, Matthew L 
Davis, Esq., the reputed Spy in Washington, and 
Woodworth, the poet; both of them originally print- 
ers. On being toasted, Mr. Davis made an eloquent 
and appropriate speech, in the course of which he 
said— 

He had cheerfully aceepted their invitation, be- 
cause it always afforded him pleasure to commingle 
with men whose presevt pursuits were those of his 
early life. The scenes of this night recalled to his 
memory the events of olden times, and revived re- 
collections which were sacred to friendship. On his 
right hand was a venerable friend, (Mr. Hopkins, ) 
by the side of whom, in the same printing office, 
more than forty years ago, he had worked. Mr. 
Davis said, he and his friend had just been speaking 
of the progress of mind, and that they had concurred 
in the opinion that there was more practical know- 
ledge among the journeymen printers, than was to be 
found in any other profession or class of society in 
the United States. That their trade, leading them 
to a constant perusal of books and periodical works, 


‘}they, from necessity, in their daily habits, increase 


their intercourse in life. Knowing these facts, from 
long experience and much observation—knowing that 
the printers, in general, were self-taught, self-educa- 
ted, and he must repeat, highly intelligent, how could 
he feel otherwise than ified in exchanging cour- 
tesies, at the festive board, with such men as those 
by whom he was now surrounded. 

We annex his toast, with a few others given at this 
jubilee: 

By M. L. Davis. Our Country—May she never be go- 
verned by a bungling statesman, whose matter is not well 
justified—badly spaced, by using an en quadrat or a hair 
space, as found most convenient for the occasion—filled 
with doublets, difficult to correct, requiring a second revise, 
squabbled in the making up ; and, finally, is such a vile 
imposition, that all the riglets and other furniture must 
be changed, before the Aead lines will register, or the form 
can be decently worked off, 

a Member. The Fair—Heaven's last, best gift to 

a 

For Woman, we will keep our cases 
Well fill'd with rays, with stars—em-braces, 
And a beauteoue wreath prepare 
To circle rouud tha charming fair— 
For in great Nature's fount, (we're taught) 
There’s not so rich, so choice a sort. 

By J. A. Bancker. James Watson Webb—The liberal 
patron of Journeymen Printers, and the able advocate of 
mechanics generally. 

By W. Lynde. Olid Connecticut—Though her laws were 
once printed on biwe paper, the recent acts of her Legisia- 
ture give evidence that reason has revised her proof sheet, 
and put the form of superstition in pi. ‘ 

By F. J. Abel. The Employers—Success to all who have 
a title to our regard ; to all others, 

Battercd type and empty cases, 
Presses broke and rueful faces. 

By W. F. Clark, Ireland—If her despot has taken awa 
every other blessing, may she have at least, like Poland, 
the sympathy of all freem n.. 

By G. P. Scott, (a guest) The growing literature of 
America— May the lack of genius never keep the presses 
standing. 

By C. H. Durant, (a guest.) The New York Typograpbi- 
cal Association—Though I often soar abuve you, my proud- 
est elevation i3 at an elevation with you. 


The following spirited ode, from the pen of T. 
G. Spear, Esq. was recited on the occasion: 


ODE—THE PRESS, 
Written for the occasion, by Thomas G. Spear. 
Oh! who that has watched Reason’s day-star arise, 
The mists of the soul with its spleadours dispelling, 
As its cheering refulgence with Liberty flies, 
Where Science 1s known, or where Art rears a dwell- 


ing, 
But bless" the bright dawn when its glories began, 
To wake Truth from her slumbers, and Mind from its 
dreaming ; 
To give peace to the world, and win freedom for man— 
All lands from the thralis of oppression redeeming ; 
And wislh'd, as it bronght 
New joys to the heart, 
That the beacon of thought, 
And the phenix of art— 
The Press'!—in the blaze of its glory arrayed, 
With the stripe-streaming banner above it display’d, 
Might flourish through time, and with liberty stand, 
The hope of the world, and ihe boast of our land! 


If aught were ador’d unenthroned in the skies, 
Midst the glories of time, and the records of story, 
Oh! where should the children of earth seek a prize, 
So link’d with their freedom, and blent with their glory, 
To hail with the anthems of music and song, 
Or enshrine in the heart as the idol of feeling, 
While ages are changefully stealing along, 
And Nature her secrets to Science revealing, 
As the beacon that peers 
O’er the gloom of the soul, 
Like the light that careers 
Where tempest-clouds 
The Press—bearing knowledge and trut:: where it reigns, 
Freeing mind of its errors, and man of his chains ;— 
His rights to sustain, and his wrongs to withstand, 
The hope of the world, and the boast of ours land. 


Though Art boast her triumphs through ages of yore, 
Her Cadmean letters and priest-guarded learning; 
Their splendours were crowded with fabulous lore, 
While Reason her path was but dimly discerning; 
She reared to the gods for old Time to pull down, 
To oblivion her loveliest trophies consigning ; 
And though hailed by the voice ofeternal renown, 
*T was the tinsel of glory oppression enshrin mg; 
But her hands have design'd 
What ne’er shall decay, ° 
Till all trace of our kind 
Shall have meited away— 
The Press—which she gave to sustain and illume 
The soul from its thralls, and ‘he heart from its gloom: 
To flourish through time, and with liberty stand, 
The hope of the world, and the boast of our land. 


Though Time in his malice the globe may despoil, 
‘Neath the sands of oblivion its temples entombing, 
And the glories that hallow and garnish its soil, 
By the touch of his mouldering hands be consuming ; 
Though the stars may grow dim, and depart from their 
orbs, 

Or ocean roll darkly Where mountains were peering; 
Though the earth should dissolve in the wave it absorb 
Or the rock wear away in the torrent’s careering ; 
Yet the sun shall as soon 

Grow rayless and black, 
And the night-cheering moon 
Go astray from her track, 
' As the Press, from its influénce, cease to impart 
A charm to the mind, or a glow to the heart ; 
To flourish with truth, and with liberty stand, 
The hope of the world, and the boast of our land. 


When Columbia the badge of her liberty rear'd, 
In its star-gleaming beauty the mountain breeze bray- 


ing, 
While ties valiant beneath it to battle were checr’d, 
And victory followed where’er it was waving ; 
Let the peans of honour rol! forth to the brave, , 
Who, sheathing their swords, hush'd the drum’s drown- 
ing rattle, 
And with sages bequeath’d what they struguled to save, 
Through the discord of counci!, ard slaughter of batt! 
For freemen to cherish untrammell’d and pure, . 
O’er error the triumphs of reason displaying ; 
The rights of the world to sustain and secure, 


With freedom the wrongs of oppression repaying ; 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


form of her nose, upon which we have pages of grave 
disscussion. 


Guarini, which Menage translated for Madame de | bookmakers inundate the profession. But as I know 
Sevigne, ‘‘Occhi, stelle mortali,” and leaving it in. that your lordship is more deeply read in the more 


Giving merit to fame, 
Pleading liberty’s cause, 


The dissentions of life, and its wasting confusion ; 
The jarring of creeds and the warfare of mind, 
The wrongs of oppression, and error’s delusion ; 


All nationsin freedom and fellowship blending; 


ticism, which were strong features in the character 
of her lover. 


absolutely forsook her husband for nearly three 
years, and resided with her family at Oxford, when 
that city was the head quarters of the King’s party. 


cially «contemplative, ) would like to have a young 


of the animal’s being shot and the joint property de- 
stroyed. Your lordship sees this is quite conclusive, 
tor I protest L cannot perceive any difference be. 


ask the other side if there was any thing objection. 


Saving virtue from shaine, . A being pro 
=H And sustaining the laws— “La MERORANSSH BT ESemanee. his hand pursued her journey. ancient and sounder learning of the carlier report. and the be 
The Press—which upholds and extends to mankind, ura, illustrious by her own virtues, and long | tis a curious circumstance, and one bat little _ ers, I will refer to the famous Bullock case reported And to th 
of the glory of celebrated by my verses, for the first time, | consonant with the popular idea of Milton’sausterity, in 47, Co. 584. There wasa bullock which had ay destructio 
in my early youth, on the fifth of April, 1327, about that the object of his poetical homage, and even of inveterate habit of horning—endangering the live; exceeding 
pe ey the first hour of the day, in the Church of St. Claire, | his serious admiration, was an Italian singer; but it of his Majesty’s subjects, and was the property of Who, Las 
. Tee compass may ite Ge proud bark a the main, Of Avignon: and in the ores? mei in the same month | must be remembered, that Milton, the son of an | two joint tenants. One cut off the right horn, and __ the destru 
if and in the year accomplished musician, was, by nature and educa- | called on the other to cut_ off the left, which the lat. dead, but 
ble freedoms endearing; t to from susceptible to the power of sweet ter refused, ‘The bullock still continued to do mis. wholly un 
And the steam-vessel fly inits arrowy speed, alas: of what ha chief with the remaining horn, and was shot by tion of its 
The might of the earth-ruling elements spurning, terrible intenigence was convey cannot find that either Leonora Baroni, or her | some person he had injured. ‘Trespass was brouglit death tall 
‘gi Which storms cannot vanquish, nor mountain impede ed ina letter from Louis, and reached me at Parma mother Adriana, ever appeared on a stage; yet their | by the joint tenant who had cut off the horn against patient tor 
- Her genius the asinae i mytinds earning ; the 19th of May, early in the morning.” celebrity had spread from one ena of Italy to the oth- | he who would not cut off the other; and it was held rwool, sod 
. The g ase may Clsp'sy Laura died of the plague, whieh then desolated | er. Milton joined the crowd of Leonora’s votaries | efter much time taken by the Court t i Vit fled tot 
Far worlds in their flight : y o consider, that 
And disclose in decay, 4 Avignon, and terminated the life of the sufferer on | at Rome, and has expressed his enthusiastic admira- | it was well brought, beeause the plaintiff had aright ’ brutes no s 
if New sight; F the third day. but in to cut off a horn to induce the defendant to cut of pot them hi 
By ut the Press over ali 8 preserve and contro : , Milton was three times married. e relations | the other, and thereby increase the value of the pro. 7 have an in 
Hi The sragnice of ore, Saas ~ = —_ 7 The love of Dante for his Beatrice partook of | of his first wife, (Mary Powell,) who were violent | perty, as no one doubteth that a peaceable bullosk 7 not insens 
. ere F the , y stand, the purity, tenderness, and elevated character of her royalists, and ashamed or afraid of their connection | is better than a horning bullock; and the defend thicket, | 
j The hope of the world, and the boast of our land. h ired it. and w: d . : : 8 ; ant, | 
yi who inspired it, and was stamped with that stern | with a republican, persuaded her to leave him. She | by not cutting off the remaining horn, was the cause who, whe: 
iH Mid the strifes that divide and dishonour our kind, and melancholy abstraction, that disposition to mys- : 


half of tho 
those days 
tarried at 


' Still cherish’d its blessings to man shall remain, Boceaccio, who knew Dante personally, tells us, ‘I have so much charity for her,” says Aubrey, ‘that | tween the horns in the one case and the fleece in the grown. TI 
\ With peace, love, and virtue, through ages descendin that on the death of Beatrice, he was so changed by | she might not wrong his bed; but what man -|other. Aud th king th i » And the d 
,and ding, t of ral ; (espe- | other. And then taking the law to be with me, | 

Till Truth shall have triumph’d, and Reason shall reign, | flliction that his best friends could scarcely recog- > 


epithet 


43. nise him. He scarcely eat or slept; he would not | wife environed and stormed by the sons of Mars, | able in the conduct of my client? i i rdians 
ree allow : ent? Did he not, wit guardians, 
i until he became ‘‘a | and those of the enemie partie?” scrupulous honesty, his own side, ‘gordon 6 
Ae - As the life giving ligitt vage thing to the eye;” to borrow his own strong Milton, though a saspicion of the nature hinted | but bis side? Did he not, with all the kindnes — 7 COUT@S® tc 
+ Of the sun to the earth;— expression, he seems to have been “grief stung to | at by Aubrey never rose in his mind, was justly in- | which one brother should exercise towards another, | — destroyed 
in madness.” at this dereliction. He was on the point of |‘declare that he wanted nothing buthis due? There Ingenio 
Ce , CHAUCER. ivoreing this contumacious bride, and had already | were no hostile messages. ‘Chere were no threats of forcible th 
wend ane object of his passion, too beautifully and made choice of another to succeed her, when she defiance. There no expressions of scorn his Lords! 
Th unaffeetedly described not to be genuine, was Philip- | threw herselfimpromptu, at his feet, and implored | contempt. No, my lord He had just stripped the ' Both lo 
\ a ee a pa Picard de Rouet, the daughter of a knight of | his forgiveness. He forgave her: and when the re- | animal of that portion -of its superfluous clothin A speci 
Th SELECTIONS. Hainault, and a favorite attendant of Queen Philippa. | publican party triumphed, the family who had so | which in law and equity belonged to him, and then That sc 
; - . When the good Queen died, Philippa Picard cruelly wronged him found a refuge in his house.— | turned it ont, that with bleating cries and imploring Contint 
THE LOVES OF THE POETS. ving released from her attendance on her mistress, This woman embittered his life for fourteen or fif- | looks, it might solicit its other proprietor to takethe G7 Might 
: afew months afterwards married Chaucer, then in | teen years. other porti d ti its = For fut 
ORE his forty-second year Milton’s second and most beloved wife (Cathari f Be 
Of dee of th cond eloved wife (Catharine | centre o gravity. ut ne attention was paid to i 
the highest, the dearest, the SHAKSPEARE. Woodcock) died in child-bed, within a year after | by the careless and unfeeling mao, Night drew | F 
power of immortalizing the object of his love; of| It is not Shakspeare as a great power bearing a their marriage. ; : Still the animal wasto be seen wandering up and t 
dividing with her his amaranthine wreath of glory, great name,—but Shakspeare in his less divine and After her death,—blind, disconsolate, and help- | down, shaggy on one side, and shorn on the other, 
and repaying the inspiration caught from her eyes less known character,—as a lover and a man, who less—he was abandoned topetty wrongs and domestic | Darkness enveloped it. The cold blast swept across ies 
with a crowe of everlasting fame. finds a place here. The only writings he has left, discord; and suffered from the disobedience and un-| the plain It drew near a thicket for shelter and . a 
iad how have weaken veonid this gift of tmmor- through which we can trace any thing of his per- kindness of his two eldest daughters, like another | protection, but which only stretched its arms, like St. a aary 
tality? O believe it, when the garland was such as sonal feelings and affeetions, are his Sonnets. Of Lear. His youngest daughter, Deborah, was the | many a faithless friend, to ensnare and deceive. It nie “ ) 
woman is proud to wear, she amply and deeply re- these there are many which are inspired by the real only one who acted as his amanuensis,and she always | was caught by the unshorn side. Those savage dogs 10 B Y 
warded him who placed it on her brow. If in return object of a real passion, of whom nothing can be dis spoke of him with extreme affection—on being sud-| which roam about the fields, found it there entang- — } - soll rp! 
for being made illustrious, she made her lover happy covered, but that she was dark-eyed and dark-haired, denly shown his picture, twenty years after his death, | led, aad with the cowardice of nocturnal ruffians de- om ‘nib 
—if for glory she gave a heart, was it not a rich that she excelled in music; and that she was one of she burst into tears. stroyed it. Lam sure 1 need not say another word to coninar 
equivalent? a class of females who do not always, in losing all These three daughters were grown up, and the | convince your lordship that my client is entitled to s ve h “s 
ANACREON. right to our respect, lose all their claim to the admi- | Youngest about fifteen, when Milton married his | a verdict in bis favour, - pee 
I must leave it to learned commentators to explore ration of od sex _ wronged them, or the com- a wy. ge eer _ She a a est , ‘¢ My lord,” suid the counsel for the defendant, Ny ye 
cod daskiens SaManishe Gandbated Aaseere To passion of the gentler part of their own, who have } hearted woman, withou pretensions of any ims > | “fin order to save the valuable time of the cou 
us unlearned women they shine out through the long rejected them. ‘This is so clear from various pas- who watched over his declining years with affec- | we will admit the ease as stated, without oe wu | —— 
lapse of ages, bright Names, and little else: a kind sages, that unhappily there can be no doubt of it.— tionate care. One biographer has not serupled to as- | the plaintiff to call witnesses. ‘Fhis action has been 77 portrait 
of balf-real,——half-ideal impersonations of love and He has flung over her, designedly it should seem, a sert, that to her,—or rather to her tender reverence | entirely misconceived. My client is, as your Soke Pe 4-4 
song; the one enveloped ina ‘‘fair laminous cloud,” veil of immortal textare and fadeless hues, ‘*branch- for his stadious habits, and to the peace and comfort | Lordship sees, but a joint tenant with the plaintiff; 2 fession?’ 
the other ** veiled in shadowing roses;” and thus ed and embroidered like the painted spring!” but she brought to his heart and home—we owe the | they are seized ‘‘per ym et per tout.”—There is, 7 “Oh! 
veiled and thus shadowed, by all accounts, they had | #!most impenetrable even to our imagination. There Paradise Lost: if true, what a debt immense of end- | as your Lordship knows, a unity of possession, and t 
teceelon. ’ are few allusions to her personal beauty, which can less gratitude is due to the memory of this unob- | asthe great Litileton very intelligibly says, the sece raelor = 
evn. in any way individualise her, but bursts of deep and trusive and amiable woman! tion, no doubt your Lordship is well acquainted 7 As the 
He who has revealed to mortal ears all the soft | Cloquet reproach, and contending emotions, which nee with, ‘teach is seized by every parcel and by the 7“) hastened 
scandal of the languishing sky,” and whose gallantry show, that if she could awaken as much love and S hi A JUDGE PUZZLED. whole.” Now if that be so, (and who can doubt the 8 chamber 
has become proverbial, represents himself as so in- impart as much happiness as’ woman ever inspired or ome thirty or forty years ago, it happened that) authority,) until there was a regular legal partition 7) me her | 
censed by the public and shameless infidelities of his bestowed, he endured on her account all the pangs | &t a0 assizes held in Armagh, the gentlemen of the) of the wool, it was an act altogether tortuous in ““@ ly in 
Corinna, that he treats her with the rnmanly bre- of agony, and shame, and jealousy ;—that our Shak- long robe not having much to do, agreed to invent) the plaintiff to shear the sheep at all. And as to my p or 
tality of some street ruffian; in plain language, he speare,—he who, in the omnipotence of genius, | * © for the parpese of smusing themselves, and | friends éa/k about the necessity of shearing for the) ** Chow 
beats her. They are then reconciled, and again wielded the two worlds of rcality and imagination in nary Judge H——, who was not considered | comfort of the sheep, I think I see by the smile | 7 the san 
there are quarrels, coarse reproaches, anil mutual either hand, who was in conception and in act scarce one of the most profound lawyers of his day. An) upon your Lordship’s face, that you think it was | pain, t 
blows. At length the lady, as might be expected, | /€8S than a Gop, was in passion and suffering not eminent barrister stated the ease, by which it ap-| more for the comtort of the plaintiffs own feet in since. 
from such tuition, becoming: end more Sane more than MAN, - and having stockings made for the winter than for the Pra: 
doned, this delicate and poetic lover requests, as a SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. rig nuly possessed OF a sheep; But | reliel of the poor animal, or the improvement of its } “He 
favour, that she will, for the future, take ‘some At the very name of Sir Philip Sydney,—the gen- half” (a condition. W hatright had he to take one lock of spite of 
trouble to deceive him more effectually; and the fair | €rous, gallant, all-accomplished Sy dney,—the roused : quarter, j4nG) the fleece in which my client was joiutly interested, | tite is ir 
one, ean she do less? kindly consents! fancy wakes "as at the sound of a lear trumpet then turned it out as usual to graze on the common, | and then require him to shear the part that was left with wo 
PROPERTIUS. to all the gay and splendid associations ot : very night it was eaugit in| unshorn, when every spinning-wheel in his possess We 
Cynthia, the mistress of Propertius, gets tipsey, and romance. i etn, br aed ——— side, and then sion had been employed for a month. My Lord, Las likely t 
overturns the supper tables, and throwsthe cups at} ‘The Stella of Sydney’s poetry, and the Philoclea, | thereof it di h A well as my learned friend, have authority to support **So 
her lover’s head; he is delighted with her playful- of his Areadia, was the Lady Penelope Devereux, | 5, of ed, yhich the plaimtit brought an ace | my view of the case. Roil. ab. pl. 59, cited in Shep- cook th 
ness: she leaves him to follow the camp with a sol- | the oldest sister ofthe favourite Essex. While yet tion of trespass against the defendant, by whose ne-| herd ‘Touchstone, which in all sheep cases your ** Ma 
dier; he weeps and laments; she returns to him again, | in her childhood, she was the intended bride of Syd- ne Aer — his ‘side, the animal's: death Lordship knows snust be of géod authority. —A and ad 
and he is enchanted with her aimiable condescen- | ey, and for several years they were considered as = Tm! » exclaimed the plaintiff? 1 B. were joint tenants of alamb. The dog of A. | The | 
sh for her and for himself; and he confesses that | fore, at this time, that he should be accustomed to 
he is become for her sake, the laughing-stock of all | "egard her with tenderness and unreproved a‘miva- vied The defen and it was held by the Court hesitante Slowman J. while a 
| Rome. : tion, and should gratify both, by making her the ob- ut has pleaded the general issue, not guilty, but I} that it could not lie, because the parties were joint on whi 
CATULLUS. ject of his poetical raptures. 3 jury will say, when you | tenants; and although there was anatural volume 
'. The Lesbia of Catullus, whose eyes were red with So far Stella appears in a most amiable and capti- sca ret rr ee that both in law and justice he | there was no legal partition of the hoof as long asthe Py rusted | 
weeping the loss of her favourite sparrow, crowned | Vating light, worthy the romantic homage of her ac- | } and unfraternal trespass. | joint tenancy continued. My lord, may say with piece. 
> a life of the most flagitious excesses by poisoning her | Complishedlover. Buta shade steals, like « mildew My lord, my client wasa joint tenant with the defen) that erudite and poetic author who has so laudably © ** Ho 
husband. 7P over this bright picture of beauty, poetry ond tees. dant. property wasa sheep of uncommon endeavoured to relieve the severity of our nore ** Sor 
t F HORACE, even while we gazeupon it. The projected union me an atness, a sheep of no ordinary promise, and | science by calling the muse to his aid, and dressing “Ha 
‘y Of the various ladies celebrated by Horace and | between Sydney and Lady Penelope was finally ss canine the animal sc eeage promote | in the garb of verse the abstrusities of law—an au- you?” 
it would really be difficult to discovea| broken off by their respective families, for reasons | shorn His ushind brother, “the ‘defend 
which was most worth! ieate,— | Which do not appear. ee ae sndant, tnstead | mending to the profi eat but 
Thess Were the zefned bP one of assenting to or assisting at the operation, cruelly . “ Di 
SAURA AND poets. of the dest h refused. Now, my lord, he hadaclear right; in or-| ‘The cases tn the book are plenty, “1t 
Much power of lively ridicule mee h :. | in Europe, mi ht b ais waded o proude hore der to benefit the joint property, to see to it that I could beg leave to quote you twenty. warm 
the subject of Laura’s virtue; by those on wilitcieg was who broke the basse end frenzi a ag ane of view to improve the joint estate, sheared one side, From Durnford, Bosanquet and Burrows. serpent 
who under similar circumstances would have found | Tasso, has glorified her to future a te Some late decisions of the Courte with m 
such virtue ‘too painful an endeavor.” something like that of the id, | (he Process. He neglected to do failed in In point, My Lord, from Term reports, snoring 
But whether. ia this I savor. ? ‘ OF th reek of old,| completing the denudation of the sheep—and his) A!! books for solid information remain 
ut whether, ia this long conflict, Laura preserved who bequeathed lis name to immortality, by firip ‘-* P i i "a ag ne 
her heart untouched, as well as her virtue imma- | the grandest temple in the universe, 
culate; whether she shared the love she ineplecdie er ED i se of the joint property. Now, your lordship | But if this act can be maintained, and under your |) in me, 
whether che from N. nows—what young tyro does not know,—that it is Lordship’s direction the jury find against mv client, I want 
ties and intoxicating homage of her love, func oe a ao re om mentioned by all his biogra- | a well ascertained prin-iple of law, that where a what damages can be assessed? who really has been “Ol 
—whether coldness, or prudence, or pride ¥J _ P Ti a yr ilton was a student at Cambridge | joint tevant is the cause of the destruction of the | damnified? the plaintiff cut away the wool, over F always 
ae ady of rank, who was travelling in Eng- | joint estate, he is liable in wespass. As to my which he had no distinet or ascertained right and 20 odd 
fl together, Gisted her eundiest; to ot tenet os Geli and, found him sleeping one day under the shade of | client’s right to shear one half, I have ample autho- | he made money of that wool; the remainder by thee fe «tt 
worth inquiry, as the color of her eyes, or the a tree, and struck with his beauty, wrote with her | ritiesin those blue covered vehicles of modern ju-| worrying of the dogs and the tearing of the bushes fe... 
airy exact pencil on aslip of paper, the pretty madrigal of  dicial wisdom with which English booksellers and| has been rendered useless; and the carcase, not me Fish t 
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i erly blooded, was Of service to neither, 
peor ifany, has flowed to the 
And to the point that we have been ine cauce of the 
destruction, this is an absurd assertion, and if not 
exceedingly vicious, would be exceedingly genanioage 
Who, I ask you, my Lord, was indeed the cause 0 
the destruction of the sheep? True, the sheep !s 


wholly unshorn, but died when deprived of a por- 
tion ofits wool. Well, does not the guilt of its 
death fall on the head of the greedy man, who, im- 
patient for the paltry proceeds of a few pounds of 
wool, so disfigured the modest and timid beast, that 
it fled to the thicket to hide its nakedness.—Have 
brutes no sensibility? Are we not aware that many 
of them liave an instinet rising toreason? Yes, we 
have an instance of it here, for the poor creature, | 
not insensate to its ludicrous appearance, fled to the 
thicket, like those ambassadors of the olden time, 
who, when the enemy in mockery shared off one 
half of those venerable pendant ornaments which in 
those days (guiltless of razors!) hung from the chin, 
tarried at a frontier town tll their beards were 
grown. ‘The animal, my lord, was ashamed of itself. 
And the dogs, so far from deserving the unworthy 
epithet of savage, acted like honest and faithfal 
guardians, aud perceiving on the premises some 
‘‘vordon or chimera dire,” they screwed up their 
courage to the sticking point, and with one rush 
destroyed it!” 

Ingenious were the argnments, and touching and 
forcible the eloquence on both sides, until finding 
his Lordship completely bewildered— 


Both lovingly agreed, at once to draw 

A special case, and save the point in law; 
That so the battle, neither lost nor won, 
Continued, ended, and again begun, 

Might still survive, aud other suits succeed, 
For future heroes of the gown to lead, 


From the Diary of a Printer’s Physician. 
THE FISHERMAN. 


hen I have passed through the Fish Market of 
St, Catherine, and seen the speckled Trout, the 
streaked Bass, or the shining Shad, often have I 
thought, how many fish have been devoured by men 
on shore, and how many Jonahs have been swal- 
lowed by fish at sea. Musing on this interesting 
and philosophical point, one dark evening in No- 
vember, | was abruptly accosted by a litte urchin, 
with—** O! Doctor, come with me, Doctor!” 1 
suppose he knew I was a Doctor by my spectacles. 
All Doctors are alike in spectacles, grave looks, and 
some other physical appearances, 

**1 do notintend to deny the accuracy of your 
portrait, my young friend,” said 1, ** but pray, asl 
am a Doctor, whatis your business with my pro- 
fession?” 

**Oh! Doctor, my father is very sick;—will you 
not come tohim? We almost fear he will become 
insane?” 

As there is no time to be lost in such eases, I 
hastened on with my conductor to the invalid’s 
chamber. At the door I met his wife, who told 
me her husband was a fisherman—that he was usual- 
ly in excellent health, bat not then—that ever 
since one day in last summer, when he joined a 
* Chowder party,” and fell asleep after dinner on 
the sands; he had been sé uneasy and so full of 
pain, that he had enjoyed neithsr sleep nor rest 
since. 

‘* Pray, what are his symptoms?” 

**He seems to waste away daily and hourly in 
spite of all the nourishment he takes; for his appe- 
tite is insatiable. [I began to fancy he was troubled 
with worms.” 

**Worms! my dear lady! if he continues so, he’s 
likely to become the diet of worms.” 

**So 1 thought, Doctor; but I did’nt know how to 
cook them.” 

* Madam”? 

** Will you walk inand see him, Doctor?” 

The poor man lay stretched upon his bed, with 
the implements of his trade about him. His win- 
dow curtains were formed of his superannuated nets, 
while a disabled boat-hook formed the curtain rod 
on which they hang. His Library was a solitary 
volume of Izaak Walton, while broken lines and 
rusted hooks, served as decorations for his mantel 
piece. 

** How long is it since you were first taken ill?” 

**Some two months and upwards. ” 

“Had you taken any thing likely to disagree with 
you! 

**None; I ate only fish,—and what should a man 
eat but fish? Is’nt is the best food in the world?” 

** Did you take nothing after dinner?” 

‘* Ltook nothing but asleep! I laid down on the 
warm sands with a rock for my pillow; and fell in- 
toa sound and dreaming sleep. I dream’t that a 
serpent came creeping along the sand; and as I lay 
With my mouth open, I might perchance have been 
snoring, crept down my throat, and it seems to have 
remained within me ever since. Oh! that horrible 
Serpent! I feel him twisting and twining about with- 
in me, even now! Oh! for some mud, some mud— 
I want some mud!” 

**Oh! dear Doctor,” said the poor wife, ‘he is 
always crying out thus for mud!—don’t you think it 
an odd sort of appetite, Doetor?” 

itis nota very delicate one.” 

My poor man has always been so very fond of 


likely, Doctor, that the bits of fish have joined to- 
gether again inside?” 

_ “Joined together!—let me see,—a thought has 
ust Strack me—he slept on the sand you say!” 

** He did, Doctor.” 

** And has complained ever since of something that 
disturbs his system?” 

** Yes! Doctor.” 

**Can he swatiow a very large pill?” 

** Oh, yes indeed,—his swallow is as large as an 
Ostrich!” 
***Pis well,—I have now some hopes.” 

It has often occurred to me in practice, that the 

very simplest isthe most efficacious mode. Alexan- 

der’s surgery in the case of the Gordian Knot, has 
always impressed me with a partiality tor natural 

Operations,—and I accordingly resolved on my 

pian in this affair by the very plainest and most 

simple method. 

“Give me something toeat, something to eat,” 
exclaimed the poor sufierer. ‘1 shall die of hunger 

—I feel the gnawing here, —here—here—oh!—my 

—oh,—oh—oh!”” 

The poor erature seemed inclined to be delirious, 

—and as I required perfect composure on his part, 

for the operation I contemplated, it became neces- 

sary to administer an opiate, sufficiently potent to 

lull, but not destroy his perceptions. 

1 had previously noted that there were in the room 

all the implements of the invalid’s trade, whether it 
was in the wholesale way of business, or in the re- 
tail of amusement—from the loaded seine to the 

cork float and line. 

The patient slept,—or at least appeared to be com- 
posed. 

There was a small earthen jaw containing gentles 
and other worms, known to, and used by, all an- 
glers,—with one of these I baited a small hook, then 
iook some new bread, made an incrustation with it 
round the hook and worm, and covered the whole 
with flour,—that shouid the poor creature have any 
objections to my plan of operation, he might be 
deceived with the idea that he was only swallowing 
an ordinary bolus, 

The line being fastened, and all things prepared, 
I roused him just sufficiently to make him swallow 
what he thought was merely a pill, and then watch- 
ed with the most painful anxiety its descent to the 
evel of its extended operations. 

With the end of the line twined round my finger, 
1 stood observing its every motion, with tar more 
anxiety than the most thorough-bred angler watches 
to tickle atrout. It moved to my sensitive and ex- 
cited touch,—yet so faintly that 1 doubted never- 
theless what the last had persuaded me. It moved 
again,—A little better, but very faint still. 1 stood 
over his open mouth with care as if? twere my own 
life instead of his, 1 sought to save. It moved again, 
—more palpably than before,—again,—again, and 
again, until it drew in a part of the line, as though 
some fish had taken the bait, then strove to dive 
away with it. L gently drew up my line,—it fol- 
lowed the impulse my hand had given it, and with 
some degree of trouble and danger, | drew out a 
large fat Eel, of which there can be but one opinion 
concerning its being the identical realization of his 
Serpent swallowing Dream, while he slept open- 
mouthed, on the sands of the Sound. When sufli- 
ciently recovered to know what had occurred, tho’ 
still unconscious of its good or ill,—he rather raved, 
than called out, 

“What have you done with it? give it me back— 
give it me back.” 

His frantic exclamations to have it restored to its 
or.ginal place, though it displeased, did not surprise 
me; | have known some, after having a huge wen 
removed from their heads, never could feel recon- 
ciled to its absence, but stopped their hands four 
inches, nearly, before they reached their head, ex- 
pecting there to touch the accustomed promontory. 

‘Give it me again,” exclaimed the poor sufferer 
—‘‘you shall not take itfrom me. I will, I will 
have it!” 

I turned over in my mind all the alternatives that 
presented themselves:—to refuse him. might drive 
him into madness—to comply would have been to 
doom him to the fate [had taken such pains to save 
him from—what was to be done? but one plan re- 
mained—I immediately bade his wife kill and pre- 
pare the Eel for cooking—she did so,—the fish was 
nicely broiled, and when be raved for it again, it 
was given him—he eagerly devoured it. with the 
extremest gust-—obecame quieted where he had lately 
been so distarbed,—and thus was a poor suffering 
wretch relieved from his misery, an& his valurble 
ot preserved—with a hook!—N. Y. Traveller and 

imes. 


YANKEE MANAGEMENT. 

Our Southern brethren are perplexed to know, 
how itis that they, withrich land, a warm sun, and 
staple productions giving an income of from four to 
twenty per cent. wre becoming poor and cashless, 
while we yankees are becoming rich, and are having 
money, if notin abundance, atleast as much as is 
necessary. If they would come among us, and study 
our economy, the answer would soon strike them. 
One little instance is no bad example of that yankee 
economy and skill that turms all things, even the 
worst, to advantage. 

It may not be generally known that in many parts 
of our State, our school masters are not only ‘‘board- 
ed round,” so as to save drawing the pay of the 
schoolmaster’s board from the sc *s0l’s fund—that 


Fish that he seemed to live upon it;—do you think 


|is, the schoolmaster is boarded a week here and 


three days there, according to the number of 
children—but that the school master is often ‘bid 
off” or ** put up at auction,” as are our paupers—and 
the lowest bidder in the district takes him, as the 
highest bidder takes an article at a regular acutiea. 
The writer ot this article, when preparing to be a 
college boy, being short of funds, and with no other 
means of getting money than v keeping school, 
hired out as a schoolmaster, for ten dollars a 
month. This was all the school district could well 
afford to give,—as their fund was small,—and even 
with this small sum given, it was necessary to board 
the schoolmaster as cheap as possible. ‘Lhe school 
committee, therefore, called the District together 
into a new, neat, convenieut and comfortable school 
house, and in his presence, a scene of this sort took 
lace. 

Auctioneer—‘*What will you take him for?” 

Ist Bidder—One dollar and twenty five cents a 
week.” 

Auctioneer—“One dollar twenty five, one dollar 
twenty five.” 

dollat and twelve cents and a 
alf. 

Sd Bidder—**One dollar.” 

Auctioneer—*“*One dollar, who'll take him for 
less than a dollar? One dollar, one dollar, any body 
less? Wlio speaks?” 

4th Bidder—**Seventy five cents.” 

5th Bidder—**Seventy cents,” 

And thus the bids went down, the auctioneer ex- 
claiming as usual in the mean time, till the schoal 
master was bid off at forty cents per week! Yes, the 
lowest bidder took him to board for forty cents per 
week. On going home with this bidder, a sociable 
happy man, whose house had more comforts aad 
luxuries than nine tenths of the houses of the rich 
planters in the interior of the Southern country, and 
whose table was as good as many sit down at, paying 
fourteen dollars a week for board, the writer held the 
following dialogue. 

‘*How on earth can you afford to board me for forty 
centsa week?” 

Ans.—*‘Il make money by it, and have your com- 
pany in the bargain.” 

**How so?” 

Aus.—*Why, you will board with me fourteen 
weeks. The whole pay for board will be $5,60, 
My taxes are a little over six dollars. Now Ihave 
bread enough, meat enough, poultry enough, cider 
enough, in short, enough and more than enough of 
every thing necessary to eat and drink. I have 
enough of every thing but money. All [ want of 
money isto pay my taxes. But in order to raise 
these six dollars, if 1 do not get a town order for 
your board | must make a journey to Portland, or to 
Bath, with three times the produce you will eat, and 
from all this, find it difficult to raise six dollars in 
cash. ‘Therefore lL make money in keeping you to 
eat this produce, and have your company, these long 
winter evenings, in the bargain. ‘Thus you see Lam 
interested, at boarding you even at forty cents per 
week,” 

Now we give this to all our Southern brethren, as 
a specimen of the manner in which we yankees 
live, and thrive. Let them do likewise, and their 
country will be the richest and happiest on the Globe. 
Here we are shivering in summer, with corn but 
three inches high to the most, while they are enjoy- 
ing the blessing of midsummer, and bave corn 
almost ready for the harvest.—Port/land Advertiser. 


Among the various mortitying disqualifications un- 
der which the Irish Catholics labored, previously to 
the passage of the Emancipation Bill, the Disarming 
Act prohibiting them from having in their possession 
any offensive or defensive weapons, appears to have 
been not the least galling to our Hibernian fellow 
subjects; inasmuch as it debarred them in many in- 
stances, in cases of real or supposed aggricvance, 
trom that dernier resort, which the nativesof the 
Emerald Isle have preferred, from time immemorial, 
to the more dilatory as well as uncertain redress of- 
fered by a court of law. An ungenerous or timid 
adversary, especially if a member of the government 
church, might (as has been more than once the case) 
evade a hostile meeting with Papist on the ground 
of the above mentioned disqualification, 

A circunsstance of this kind occurred in Mallow, 
county Cork, about the latter end of the last cen- 
tury, when the appellant devised a whimsical and 
ingenious experiment to evade the law, and put him- 
self on a level with his over. scrupulous sutagonist 
Mr. Flynn, a respectable Catholic hatter, was, or 
supposed himself, grievously insulted by Mr. Pat- 
rick Doolitile, a tailor, ot the Established Church, 
residing in the same town. Having in vain endeav- 
oured to obtain satisfuction, (in the national and cur- 
rent sense of the word,) and being given moreover 
to understand that the orthodox tailor magnanimous- 
ly declined giving him the meeting, for no other 
reason than least by so doing he should be the proxi- 
mate cause of subjecting Fiynn to the penalties in 
such case made and provided, the spirited hatter re- 
solved on changing his religion, pro tempore, and 
actually read his public recantation, during morning 
serviee, in Mallow Church, ‘There, as fate would 
have it, Mr. Doolittle chanced to be present; and 
great was his astonishment and consternation at the 
unexpected, unkoped for conversation of bis mortal 
foe to the true faith! Had it taken place in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, he would, doubtless, have depre- 
eated, in Paliamentary language, ‘‘indecent haste,” 


&e. with which Flynn had deserted his party, Howe 


beit the tailor saw and acknowledged the necessi 
of taking immediate measures to avoid bloodshed. 
He made a precipitate retreat from the church, and 
took sanctuary in the Catholic chapel which stands 
in the same street. 

There having openly professed himself an unwor- 
thy member of the church of Rome, he was cordial- 
ly received, and initiated by baptism and other usual 


| ceremonies, 


Mr. Doolittle, however, had searcely time tocon- 
gratulate himself on his escape from the dreadful 
duello, when he was disagreeably undeceived by a 
practical illustration of the proverb ** one good turn 
deserves another.” ‘fhe courageous hatter felt in- 
dignant at what he could not bnt consider a paltry 
sulNerfuge, aud was not to be put off (like an old 
beaver) soexsily. He therefore took an early op- 
portunity of seeking a conference with his quondam 
priest and father confessor, who found him a will- 
ng convert. A slight nominal penance sufficed to 
reconcile him to the plaéable church which he had 
deserted, certainly through interested, but by no 
meaus mercenary motives. He lamented his back- 
sliding in due form; and renounced the damnab!e 
heresies to which, in an unguarded moment, he had 
subsecribed;—all this once more in the presence of 
the tailor, who now began to be convinced that no 
points of doctrine, however tough and knotty, had 
strength to bind over his Protean antagonist to the 
peace. Nothing, he could clearly see, was lefthim 
in this emergency, but to break cover again, and 
seek refuge in the bosom of his mother chureh, and 
this he effected with all imaginary speed; sending at 
the same time a notification to the angry hatter, 
that their opinions on religious ma ters were so 
diametrically «and irrecoconcilably opposite, that 
his conscience would not permit him, Doolittle, to 
retain any faith whatever that might at any time be 
embraced by so blood thirsty and unchristin an ad- 
versary as Flynn. 

We are assured that the foregoing anecdote, im- 
probable as it may appear, is an absolute fact, 
well known as such by most of the inhabitants of Mal- 
low; and that every circumstance, even tothe names 
of the polemical warriors, is accurately detailed, 


BISSET, THE ANIMAL TEACHER. 

Few individuals have presented so striking an ine 
siance of patience and eccentricity as Bisset, the ex~ 
traordinary teacher of Animals, He was a native 
of Perth, in Scotland, and an industrious shoe- 
maker, until the notion of teaching animals at- 
tracted his attention iu the year 1759. Reading an 
account of a remarkable horse, shown at St. Ger- 
main’s, curiosity led him to experiment on a horse 
and dog, which he bought in London, and he suc- 
ceeded in training these beyond all expectation.— 
‘I'wo monkeys were the next pupils he took in hand, 
one of which he taught to dance and tumble on the 
rope, Whilst the other held a candle in one paw for his 
companion, and with the other played the barrel 
organ. ‘These antic animals he also instructed to 
play severai fanciful tricks, such as drinking to the 
company, riding and tumbling on a horse’s back, 
and going through several regular dances with a 
dog. Being a man of unwearied patience, three 
young eats were the next objects of his tuition, He 
taught these domestic tigers to strike their paws in 
such directions on the dulcimer, as to produce see 
veral regular tunes, having music books before them, 
and squaliing at the same time in different keys or 
tones, first, second, and third, by way of concert.—- 
He afterwards was induced to make a public exhi- 
bition of his animals, and the well known Cats’ Ope- 
ra, in which they performed, was advertised in the 
| Haymarket Theatre. The horse, the dee, the mon- 
keys, and the cats, went through their several parts 
with uncommon applause to crowded houses; and 
in a few days Bisset found himself possessed of near- 
ly athousand pounds to reward his ingenuity and 
perseverance, 

This success excited Bisset’s desire to extend his 
dominion over other animals, including even the fea- 
thered kind. He procured a young leveret, and 
reared it to beat several marches ou the dram, with 
its hind legs, until it became a good stout hare. He 
taught Canary birds, linnets, and sparrows, to spell 
the name of any person in company, to distinguish 
the hour and minute of time, and perform many other 
surprising feats; he trained six turkey cocks to go 
through a regular country dance; but, in doing this, 
confessed he adopted the eastern method, by which 
camels are made to dance, by heating the floor. Ia 
the course of six months’ teaching, he made a turtle 
fetch and carry like a dog; and having chalked the 
floor and blackened its claws, could direct it to trace 
out any given name in the company. He trained a 
dog and a cat to go through many amusing perform. 
ances. 

His confidence even led him to try experimentson 
a codfib, which he did not despair of making pertcet- 
ly tractable. But some time afterwarsls, a doubt 
having started to him, whether the obstinacy of a pig 
could be conquered, his usual patient fortitude was 
devoted to the experiment—bought a black sucking 
pig, and trained to lie under the stool at which he sat 
at work. At various intervals, during Six or seven 
months, he tried in vain to bring the young boar to 
his purpose, and despairing of every kind of success, 
he was on the point of giving it away, when it struck 
him to adopt anew mode of teaching; in consequence 
of which, in the course of sixteeu months, he made . 
ananimal, supposed the most obstinate and perverse 
in the world, to become the most tractable. 

In August 1783, he once again turned itinerant, 
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and took his learned pig to Dublin, where it was 
shown for two or three nights. It was not only un- 
der full command, but appeared, as pliant and good 
naturedasa spaniel. When the weather made it 
necessary that he should move into the city, he ob- 
tained the permission of the chief magistrate, and ex- 
hibited the pig in Dame street. ‘It was seen,” says 
the author of Anthologia Hibernica, ‘‘for two or 
three days by many persons of respectability, to 
spell, without any apparent direction, the names of 
those in the company; to cast up accounts, and to 
point outeven the words thought of by persons pre- 
sent; to tell exactly the hour, minutes and seconds; 
to point out the married, to kneel, and to make his 
obeisance to the company, &e. Poor Bisset was 
thus in a fair way of bringing his pig to a good mar- 
ket, when a man whose insolence disgraced authori- 
ty, broke into the rooms without any sort of pretext, 
assaulted the unoffending man, and drew his sword 
to kill the swine, an animal that, in the practice of 
good breeding, was superior to his assailant. The 
injured Bisset pleaded in vain the permission that 
had been granted to him, he was threatened to be 
dragged to prison. He was now constrained to re- 
turn home, but the agitation of his mind threw him 
into a fit of illness, and he died a few days after, at 
Chester, on his way to London. - 


From the National Republican Advocate. 
WESTCHESTER. 

It is seldom that we employ our pen in relation to 
the advantages possessed by our borough, of amenity 
of situation and salubrity of climate. The location 
of Westchester, we believe, is higher than any point 
of land within two and a half, or perhaps three 
mailes. In this compass is situated the most flourish- 
ing and delightful farms; teeming with fulness, and 
rich in the redolence of whatever makes the stillness 
of country retreats lovely. ‘Towards the west, and 
along the shores of the peaceful Brandywine, 
stretches a landscape on which we have often gazed 
with delight; for nothing is there wanting to raise in 
the mind the most enlivening sentiments of poetic 
fancy. Ofa summer evening, glowing with the re- 
flected hues of a sunset sky; it rests in that beautiful 
serenity; and enchanting shade, as the sombre twi- 
light comes stealthily over it, seems as though it had 
been breathed upon by the Spirit cf Peace. A view 
from Mr. Reed’s Hotel furnishes the most enchant- 
ing prospect that the heart could desire. To the 
west stretches the landscape just mentioned; well de- 
fined in its outline by a range of hills; while still 
further, in the ‘‘dim distance” of 16 miles, rises the 
Welch Mountain in Lancaster County, and extends 
adistance of 12 miles, partly along the boundary of 
Chester. 

The population of Westchester is upwards of 
one thousand five hundred; and we do not think 
that more than one death out of two hundred 
inhabitants has taken place for the last four years. 


For purity of atmosphere we can unhesitatingly say 
that Westchester is not excelled in this couutry.— 


Our hotels are well furnished, and the proprietors 
will be found, at all seasons, attentive and obliging 
to their visitors. Possessing these advantages, we do 
not see, why those who are fond of summer recrea- 
tion should not give Westghester a preference over 
many places now in vogue. The travel by rail- 
road is effected in three hours and a half; and if the 
visitor is desirous he can travel from and to Philadel- 
pale in one day, and spend three hours in this place. 

here is likewise a line of stages, in which the tra- 
veller is carried from Philadelphia to Westchester 
at the cheap rate of 87 1-2 cents. 


—— 


On Tuesday morning, six white boys—George 
Henderson, Joseph Lawrence, James Cunningham, 
Geo. Husband, Patrick and Francis M’Carty and one 
mullatto, John Morris—the oldest not more than 
twelve years of age, were brought before the mayor 
this morning, by the police, charged with breaking 
into and robbing a number of dwelling houses, 
whose families are at present in the country. About 
12 o’clock, Monday, three of the boys were caught 
in the dwelling of Mr. Clemens, corner of ‘hir- 
teenth and Walnut streets, and in their possession a 
variety of articles—a silver Lepine watch, case of 
mathematical instruments, &c. ‘Their confessions, 
one against the other, disclosed a series of larcenies, 
in which they had al) been concerned, truly pitiful 
and astonishiug. They confessed having robbed a 
house in Areh street, near Market—one in Cherry 
street near, Fifth—and several others. They have 
been at this business about a month. They were 
committed fora further hearing.— Chron. 


Evil Effects of Bousting.—A boarder at a house 
in Ramapo, Rockland county, who, boasting of his 
-vealth, and exhibiting to the landlord a large parcel 
which he said contained seven thousand dollars in 
bank notes, was placed by his boasting last week, in 
no very enviable situation. The landlord, it ap- 
pears, took up an opinion that his boarder really 
possessed the money he eeeeet, and that he was 
the same individual who had committed an extensive 
robbery in Boston a few weeks previously, as his 
person seemed to anwer the description detailed in 
an advertisement which had been circulated of the 
loss. He of course, addressed a letter in great haste 
to one of the police officers in this city, communi- 
cating his suspicions, who proceeded on the fol- 
lowing day to the scene of action, where every thing 
was managed a la police to secure the villain and re- 


were completed, the person suspected was arrested, 
when lo, it turned out that his wealth was all a mat- 
ter of boasting, the better to impress his landlord 
and guests with an opinion of his gentility and 
importance. ‘The large seven thousand dollar par- 
cel which had engrossed so much attention and was 
the principal cause of the landlord’s suspicion, was 
stripped of its red tape, and found to contain, ex- 
clusive of waste paper, of which there was a goodly 
sana twenty-two dollars in one dollar bills.— 

rom sundry letters in his possession, as also from 
his own admission, he turned out to be a runaway 
from the western part of this state, where he stood 
charged with a forgery which his friends were en- 
deavouring to adjust. Overwhelmed by the exposure 
of his true character and emptiness of his pretension 
to wealth, the gentleman availed himself of the ear- 
liest opportunity on the following morning to make 
off.—W. FY. Cour. 


PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 


Wuerwinc, Va.—The disease still lingers at 
Wheeling. On the 16th, the Board of Health re- 
port 7 new cases, and 6 deaths; on the 17th, 8 new 
cases, and 4 deaths; on the 18th, 4 new casesand 4 
deaths. 

ZANESVILLE, Ohio.—The health committee an- 
nounce one fatal case of cholera in Zanesville on 
the 14th inst. It was that of a man of very dissipa- 
ted habits. The general health of the place is repre- 
sented to be excellent. 

PitrspurG.—The Pittsburg Sanitary Board, un- 
der date of June 18, report no case of cholera since 
the last meeting of the Board, and no sick in the 
Hospital. 

LEexINGTON, Ky.—A letter from Lexington, dated 
on the evening of the L2th, says:— 

‘* There seems to bean abatement of Cholera to- 
day. Capt. John Postlethwait, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dumestmi, died this morning, and General Bodley 
yesterday, besides many others, white and black.”— 
So numerous are the deaths, and so alarming is the 
disease, that it is with the greatest difficulty boxes 
can be had to put the dead in; but few coffins can be 
obtained. It is even difficult to get graves dug, 
and sometimes ten or twelve bodies have been wait- 
ing for graves. The dead are carried most frequent- 
ly in cartsand without attendants, often no one but 
the driver.” . 


BLACK HAWK. 

The following address to Black Hawk and his 
companions was spoken on Saturday last, by J. A. 
Graham, L. L. D. in the city of New York. It pos- 
sesses much energy, and with those to whom it is 
addressed, will be attended with some effect. It is, 
however, almost time to permit these Foresters to 
repose from the fatigues of these ‘‘great talks,” and 
from the orators who sell advice. Black Hawk and 
his companion chiets are, by this time, sufficiently 
capable to think advice, and calculate the etfects of 
future hostilities. 

Brothers. Open your ears; you are brave men; 


We have conanercd you. We were sorry, last 
year, that you took upthe tomahawk against us; but 
we believe that you did nut know us then as you 
do now. We think, intime to come, that you will 
be wise, and that we shall be triends forever. ~ You 
see that we are a great People,—numerous as the 
flowers of the field, as the shells on the sea shore— 
or the fish in the sea. We put one hand on the 
Eastern, and,atthe same time, the other on the 
Western Ocean. We all act together,—if sometimes 
our great mentalk loud and long at ourCouncil fires, 
—but, shed one drop of the white men’s blood, our 
young warriors, as thick as the stars of the night, will 
leap on board our great boats, which fly on the waves, 
and over the lakes—swift as the eagle in the air— 
then penetrate the woods, make the big-guns thun- 
der, and the whole heavens red with the flames of 
the dwellings of their enemies. 

Brothers. The President has made you a great 
talk. He hasbut one mouth, but that one has sound- 
ed the sentiments of all the people.—Listen to what 
he has said to you—Write it on your memories—It 
is good—very good. 

srothers. Black Hawk, take these jewels—a pair 
of topaz ear-rings, beautifully set in gold, for your 
wife or daughter—as a token of friendship, keeping 
always in mind that women and children are the 
favourites of the Great Spirit. These jewels are 
from an old man whose head is whitened with the 
snows of seventy winters, an old man who has 
thrown down his bow, put off his sword, and now 
stands leaning on his staff, waiting the commands of 
the Great Spirit. 

Brothers. Look around you, see all this mighty 
People, then go to your homes, open your arms to 
receive your families;—tell them to bury the hatchet, 
to make bright the chain of friendship; to love the 
white men, and to live in peace with them, as long 
as the rivers run into the sea, and the sun rises and 
sets. If you do so, you will be happy. You will then 
insure the prosperity of unborn generations of your 
tribe—who will go hand in hand with the sons of the 
white men, and all shall be blessed by the Great 
Spirii. Peace and happiness, by the blessing of the 
Great Spirit, attend you. Farewell. 

Immediately on the conclusion of Mr. Graham’s 
address, Black Hawk delivered the following reply: 

Brother—We like your talk.--We will be friends. 
We like the white people. They are very kind to 


cover the stolen money. After these preliminaries 


jus, We shall not forget it. Your counsel is good, 


you have fought like ‘Tigers, bat in a bad cause.— 


| 


and we shall attend to it. Your valuable present 
shall go to my squaw. It pleases me very much, 
and we shall always be friends. 

The following melancholy story is told in Galig- 
nani’s Messenger of the 7th ultimo. ‘‘On Saturday 
evening a lady and gentleman, on returming home 
from the Theatre, found that the youngest of their 
children bad been strangled by its eldest brother, 
seven years old, who, on being interrogated as to 
his inducement to commit an act so atrocious, de- 
clared with tears and sobs that he only meant to do 
as he had seen Punch do the evening before upon the 
Boulevard. ” 
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ZULEIKA. 

One of the most faultless of the characters which 
have been drawn by Lord Byron, is Zuleika, the 
young an@ fair daughter of the Pacha Giaffer, in the 
Bride of Abydos. Beauty and loveliness were never 
more delicately or more truly delineated. It is one 
of those fairy creations of the mind, which, if it be 
unreal, is nevertheless full of poetry, and very plea- 
sant to dwell upon. The thoughts of her early and 
tragic fate are partially relieved of their melancholy 
by the beautiful oriental fiction, that an ever-bloom- 
ing flower marks the place of her grave, and that her 
nightly requiem is the wild and magic notes of an 
unseen bird.—Alb. Argus. 


Within the place of silent tombs 

That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad, but living cypress glooms 

And withers not, though branch and leaf 
Are stamp'd wiih an eternal grief, 

Like early unrequited love. 

One spot exists, which ever blooms, 

E’en in that deadly grove— 

A single rose is shedding there 

Its only lustre, meek and pale: 
It looks as planted by Despair— 

So white—so taint—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high; 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands more rude than wintry--ky 

May wring it from the stem—in vain— 

To-morrow sees it bloom again; - 
The stalk some spirit gently rears, 

And waters with celestial tears; 

For well may maids of Helle deein 
That this can be no earthly flower, 
Which mocks the tempest’s withering hour, 
And buds unsheltered by a bower ; 

Nor droops, though spring refuse her shower, 

Nor woos the summer beam. 

To it the livelong night there sings 

A bird unseen—but not remote: 

‘Invisible his airy wings, 
But soft as harp that Houri sings 

His long entrancing note! 

It were the Bulbul; but his throat, 

Though mournful, pours not such a strain: 
For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve 

As if they loved in vain! 

And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 
*Tis sorrow so unmixed with dread, 
They scarce can bear the morn to break 

That melancholy spell, 

And longer yet would weep and wake, 

He sings so wild and well! 

But when the day blush bursts from high, 
Expires that magic melody. : 
And some have been who could believe 
(So fondly youthful dreams deceive, 

Yet harsh be they that blame,) 

That note so piercing and profound 
Will shape and syllable its sound 

Into Zuleika’s name. 

*Tis from her cypress summit heard, 
That melts in air the liquid word: 
*T1s from her lowly virgin carth 

That white flower takes its tender birth. 


DIRGE.—By 

Brother, thou art gone before us, 

And thy saintly sou: is flown, 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, 

And sorrow is unknown ; 
From the burden of the flesh, 

And from care and fear released, 
Where the wicked case from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 


The toilsome way thou’st travelled o'er, 
And boine the heavy load, 

But Christ has taught thy languid feet 
‘To reach his blest abode. 

Thou art sleeping now with Lazarus 
Upon his father’s breast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


She can never taint thee now, 
Nor doubt thy faith assai}, 
Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ; 
And the Holy Spirit fail; 
And there thou’rt sure to meet the good 
Whom on earth thou lovedst best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


And when the Lord shall ssmmon us, 
Whom thou hast left bebind, 

Muy we, untainted by the world, 
As sure a welcome find; 

May each, like thee, depart in peace, 
To be a glorious guest, 


Where the v «ked cease from troubling, 
And the Weury are are rest. 


On Wednesday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. R. Gerry J 
Mr. WILLIAM H. EDWARDS, to Miss SARAH k 
KELLY, daughter of Mr. William Kelly, all of South, 


» 
4 


wark. 
On Tuesday evening, 18th inst. by the Rev. 8. H. Tyng 7H 


J.DALZELI, MOORE,to MAR 
Isaac Ashton. 


, daughter of the lag 


On Wednesday morning, by the Rev. W. H. Furness | , & 


CHARLES B. 


sington. 

In this city, on Tuesday evening, 18th inst. at the house 
of Joseph Whistlers, by the Rev. Thos. Pyne, Mr. DAVID 
STEALL, to Miss REBECCA DAVIS, both of Chester 
county, Penn. 

On the 29th March, 1832, by the Rev. Mr. Cookman, 
Mr. JAMES PUGH, to Miss REBECCA WOODCOCK 
all of this city. 


On Thursday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. Peter Gar. - 


diner, Mr. WM. BANTON,to Miss ANN MARIA HAR. 
RIS, all of this city. 


On the 20th inst. by the Rev. Thomas Porter, Mr. DAVID @ 


MILLER, to Mrs. ANN BRODRICK, 


AINWRIGHT, of this city, to MARTH, 
ANN, daughter of the late Capt. Henry Harrison, of Ken. 9 


par. 


On Tuesday evening, 11th instant, by Blair, Esq. Mr, 9 


WM. BERSCH, to ELIZABETH H. ROSS, all of this city, I 


On Monday evening, 17th instant, by the Rev. James 


Montgomery, Mr ANDREW DRY BURGH, to Miss JANE 


NEAL, both of this city. 
On Sunday evening, by the Rev. A. ©, Thomas, Mr. 


HORACE CORBIN, to Miss MARY BINGHAM, all of 


this city. 

On the 17th ult. by the same, Mr. JOHN ADAMS, to 
Miss REBE. CA MARSHALL. 

On. Monday, 24th inst. by the Rev. Thos, G. Allen, Mr. 


JOHN CRAIG, to Mrs. SARAH EWING, of Delaware & 


county. 


DIED. 
On Tuesday evening, 18th instant, of the croup, ANN, 
daughter of Josiah Randall, aged 2 years and 9 months, 


On Wednesday afternoon, lich inst. ELIZABETH, in. 3 


fant daughter of Joseph T. Wilson. 

At Lancaster, Pa. on the 19th ult. Mrs. MARY FRAN. 
CISCUS, in the 45th year of her age. 

At New Orleans, on the morning of the 6th inst. after 
12 hours’ sickness ef cholera, Mr. GILBERT KELLUM, 
of Borientown, N. J. son of the late Capt. Z. W. Kellum, | 
ofthe steamboat Philadelphia. 

At New Orleans, on the evening of the 5th inst. Capt. 
ine AS COZENS, of schr Halcyon, a native of Phila. 

elphia. 

At New Orleans, on the 6th inst. JOSHUA LEWIS, | 
late Judge of the First District Court of Louisiana, over § 


‘| which he had presided for nearly 30 years. 


On Saturday afternoon, 22d instant, Mrs. FRISCILLA 
MORRIS, in the 63d year of her age. 

On Thursday morning, 20th inst. WILLIAM AIRY, in 
the 23d year of his age. 

Suddenly, on Friday morning, at the Indian Queen 
oa. Mr. GEORGE GALLAUGHER, Merchant, of Har- 
risburg. 

At Lexington, (Ky.) of the prevailing epidemic, on the 
14th inst. THOMAS W. JONES, in the 52d year of his 
age, formerly of Philadelphia. 

Suddenly, on Monday evening, Mrs, ELIZABETH 
ROVOUDT, relict of the late Dr. Williams Rovoudt, in 
the 63d year of her age. 

On Monday evening, after a short illness, in the 11th 
year of her age, MARY ANN, daughter of the late Nicho- 
las Keough. 

On Monday morning, BENJAMIN TUCKER, aged 65 
years. 

On Sunday, 23d inst. of paralysis, Mrs. D. A. M’COY, 
seed 67, widow ofthe late Henry M‘Coy, Esq. of Mary- 
and. 

At New Orleans, on the 27th May, of cholera, Mr, 
TIMOTHY DONOUNUE, of Philadelphia, in the 52d year 
of his age. 


HEALTH OFFICE,—June 22, 1833, 
INTERMENTS 
In the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, from the 
15th to the 22d June, 


> a! » OG 
ao 
DISEASES. = DISEASES, 
3 a 3 
Asphyxia, 01 | Brought Over, 26 25 
Apoplexy, 1 0 Marasmus, 04 
Cancer of the Breast, 1 0] Mania, 1 0 
—— of the Womb, 1 0] Mania a Potu 4 0 
Congestion of the 02 Old Age, 1 0 
Brain, Small Pox, 1 § 
Consumption of the g ,| Summer Complaint, 0 8 
Lungs Still-Born, 0 4 
Convulsions, 0 3 Sudden, 01 
Diarrhea, 2 2) Scirrhus of the Liver, 1 0 
Dropsy, 1 Oj Hooping Cough 01 
—— of the Breast, 2 0 _— 
—— in the Brain, 0 1 Total €2—34 48 
Drowned, 21 — 
Dysentery, 0 1 
Debility, 1 Of the above there were— 
Effusion on the Brain, 0 1 Under 1 year 24 
Fracture, 0 From lto @ 8 
Fever, 0 1 2to 5 7 
— Remittent 1 0 5to 10 2 
— Typhus 1 0 to 15 
Inflammation of the 15 to W 2 
Lungs, 20to 320 5 
— ofthe Stomach, 1 0 30 to 40 8 
— of the Bowels, 23 40 to 1] 
—— of the Liver, 1 0 50 to 60 4 
Inanition, 0 1 60 to 70 g 
Malconformation 01 70 to 80 3 
of the Heart, 80 to 90 1 
Carried over, 26 25 Total ee 


Of the above interments, 6 were from the Alms House 
and 6 people of colour are included in the total amount. 
By order of the Board of Health. 
WILLIAM A. MARTIN, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 


833. Yo'clock, Il2o'clock, 3 0'clock. 
June 16 74 77 73 
17 70 72 75 
13 70 “92 72 
19 68 69 70 
20 69 70 71 
21 71 72 
22 71 74 76 
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